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The Christmas cake is not ordinarily eaten on 
Christmas Eve, but is saved until New Year’s Eve. 
Sour milk, table beer, and nips of spirits are offered 
to the men. 

Christmas, although one of the greatest festivals 
in Lapland, can scarcely be called the greatest 
church holiday, as the people seem to like to 
spend it in their own homes, for the weather is 
often so severe that to sit in an unwarmed church 
for a couple of hours to listen to a sermon might 
be as much as one’s life was worth. However, the 
churches are generally pretty well attended, spite 
of all, but not generally so well as at Eastertide 
and Midsummer. Those who live in distant 
villages must set off for the church village the 
day before, for the way is often difficult, and even 
perilous.* The service is at 8 a.m., and so even 
those who dwell in the nearer villages must set off 
early. Generally a group of neighbours travel 
together, and such a “church journey” is well 
worth seeing. The animals—all white with rime, 
and blowing clouds from their nostrils —are 
brushed with special care and adorned with 
holiday trappings, upon which a number of bells 
are fastened. There is the large bell in the carriage 
shaft and the little ones are scattered over the har- 
ness. Strangely beautiful is their fairy tinkling as 
one moves through the wild dark forests of pine and 
fir under the glorious star-besprent wintry sky. 
Especially do the children seem to be impressed 
with and to remember the scene. Mr. Lindholm 
tells how vividly he remembers being embedded 
in a couple of warm sheepskins in the brown 
church sledge, where he lay listening to the echo- 
ing bells, that seemed like angels’ songs, as they 
dashed past the snow-laden sombre trees, between 
whose weird forms he saw the glittering stare. 
The journey must be so arranged that the party 
arrives some hour or so before service, as the 
horses must be stalled and the half-frozen travellers 
have time to get warm. Some twenty or thirty 
neighbours have a church hut and stables, where 
they go before the service, and as a rule some one 
has come on the day before the rest and got the 
hut warmed, ready for those who follow. The 
people generally remain at the church village for 
two or three days, and then they set off together 
for home. The days between Christmas and New 
Year have nothing out of the ordinary, save on 
New Year’s Eve, when there are some customs 
which are of interest. About 6 r.m. a large dish 
or bucket is filled with cold water and placed by 
the fire. Then the master of the house takes a 
piece of lead or tin, which is cut into pieces and 
placed in a little iron pot to melt. Some of the 
men are then chosen to watch the metal, and 
when it is melted the master of the ceremony 


* Cf. “ Christmas in Finland,” “N, & Q.,” 6" 8. viii. 
te 








pours it suddenly into the water while he mentions 
the master’s name. The metal is then carefully 
taken out of the water and placed on a table or 
bench. The forms and marks of the metal are 
then supposed to foretell the fortune or misfor- 
tune that awaits the master in the new year, 
Dark spots mean sorrow and bright spots joy. 
Then the mistress’s fate is foretold, and so op 
through the whole household, and, as is to be 
expected, the last melts are the darkest ; and go 
the last one has, to say the least of it, a poor chance 
of much good luck coming out of the pot. Some- 
timesthe last melting is for the houseas a whole, and 
the metal is often kept by the mistress until next New 
Year’s Eve, when it is mixed with the new metal in 
the first melting.* This being over, supper, some- 
thing the same as that on Christmas Eve, is laid, and 
that being over, the old folks retire, but the young 
ones have plenty todo. Every girl now wants to 
see what sort of a lover she is to have, and in 
order to do so sets off to a neighbour’s wood-store 
(or, if that is too far, it will do to go to the 
wood-stack near the house; only it is not so 
good), and when she gets there she must stand 
with her back to the wood and take a piece over 
her left shoulder, which she must not look at til) 
she gets into the house. If the piece of wood is 
a seemly log, why then her lover will be a hand- 
some fellow, and vice versd. Sometimes the lads 
try to read their future in like manner. During 
these solemn mysteries there must be no talking 
or laughing ; nay, not even a smile, 

There is another way, but it does not appear 
to be much practised, as it is regarded as wicked. 
It is as follows. In a vacant room, such as the 
bath-house, a table is placed in the middle of the 
floor, and on it are placed two glasses, one con- 
taining water and the other corn-brandy. The 
girl who wishes to know her fate takes a broom, 
and sweeps the room carefully three times against 
the sun, and before she his finished her third 
round her lover's apparition will appear, and 
according to the glass he drinks out of so will he 
be a sober or drunken man. Before going to 
bed some folks pull off their shoes and throw them 
over the left shoulder towards the door. If the 
shoes point to the door then the thrower will 
either die or remove during the new year, and 
vice versi.t 

New Year’s Day is not a holiday, but is kept as 
an ordinary Sunday. I am deeply indebted to 
the courtesy of Mr. P. A. Lindholm, who has 
kindly sent. me the above information, and to 
those who wish to know more of Southern Lap- 


* This custom, as is well known, is common all over 
Finland (“N, & Q.,” 6th 8, viii. 181) and Hungary 
(6 8. x. 486). Cf.“ N. & Q.,” 6t 8, viii. 181; ix. 4, &e. 

t This widespread custom is found in Sweden, near 
Umea (cf. “ N. & Q.,” 6 8, viii, 443) ; also the log select- 
ing (vide supra). 
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land I can cordially recommend his most interest- | cushion-bearer came to the lady of his choice, 
ing and learned work on the manners, customs, | before whom he paused, placed the cushion on the 
and ceremonies of that part of the country. No | floor at her feet, and knelt upon it. The vessel- 
one can read his Lappbinder without finding a | bearer then offered the cup to the lady, who put 
vast amount of information on points as yet but | money in it and knelt on the cushion in front of 
little known to many who understand by the the kneeling gentleman, The pair kissed, arose, 
name Lapland a sort of Niflhem. | and the gentleman, first giving the cushion to the 
W. Henry Jones. | lady with a bow, placed himself behind her, taking 

Skirbeck Quarter, Boston, Lincolnshire. hold of some portion of her dress, The cup-bearer 

| fell in also, and they danced on to the fiddler’s 

THE CUSHION DANCE: A CHRISTMAS | corner, and the ceremony was again gone through 


| as at first, with the substitution of the name of 
AMUSEMENT. | es ” gre ¢ : 
| “ John” for “ Jane,” thus :— 


One of the most popular indoor games at) The lady :-— 
Christmas time was, in Derbyshire, that of the | 
“cushion dance,” which was performed at most | 
of the village gatherings and farmhouse parties | 


**Our song it will no further go!” 


The fiddler :— 


during the Christmas holidays upwards of forty | * Pray, kind miss, why say you so?” 
years ago. The following is an account of the The lady :— 
dance as it was known amongst the farmers’ sons | “ Because John Sandars won't come to.” 


and daughters and the domestics, all of whom The fiddler : — 

were on a pretty fair equality, very different from | Ble must come to, he shell come to, 

what prevails in farmhouses of to-day. The | An’ I'll make him whether he will or no !’ 
dance was performed with boisterous fun, quite 

unlike the game as played in higher circles, where 

the conditions and rules of procedure were 

of a more refined order. 

The company were seated round the room, a 
fiddler occupying a raised seat in a corner. When 
all were ready, two of the young men left the | 
room, returning presently, one carrying a large 
square cushion, the other an ordinary drinking- 
horn, china bowl, or silver tankard, according to | 
the possessions of the family. The one carrying 
the cushion locked the door, putting the key in 
his pocket. Both gentlemen then went to the 
fiddler’s corner, and after the cushion-bearer had 
put a coin in the vessel carried by the other, the 
fiddler struck up a lively tune, to which the young} w,,+. » 
men began to dance round the room, singing or ; —— _ 
reciting to the music :— OLD POEM ON TWILIGHT, BY HENRY MOLLE. 

*« Frinkum, frankum is a fine song, 

An’ we will dance it all along ; 

All along and round about, 

Till we find the pretty maid out.” 
After making the circuit of the room, they halted 
on reaching the fiddler’s corner, and the cushion- 
bearer, still to the music of the fiddle, sang or 
recited : 

- “Our song it will no further go!” 

The fiddler :— 

“ Pray, kind sir, why say you 80 

The cushion-bearer :— 


The dancing then proceeded, and the lady, on 
reaching her choice (a gentleman, of necessity), 
placed the cushion at his feet. He put money in 
the horn and knelt. They kissed and rose, he 
taking the cushion and his place in front of the 
lady, heading the next dance round, the lady 
taking him by the coat-tails, the first gentleman 
behind the lady, with the horn-bearer in the rear. 
In this way the;dance went on till all present, alter- 
nately a lady and gentleman, had taken part in 
the ceremony. The dance concluded with a romp 
in file round the room to the quickening music 
of the fiddler, who at the close received the whole 
of the money collected by the horn-bearer. 
Tomas Rarcuirre. 


Turning over some papers this afternoon, I 
came upon the following poem, which I copied a 
year or two ago from the late Joseph Hunter’s 
collections in the British Museum (Add, MS. 
25,478, leaves 99-100). Seventeenth century 
poetry is so very voluminous that it is difficult to 
say whether a particular copy of verses has been 
printed or not. If it should turn out that the 
present poem is already in print, I hope readers 
of “ N. & Q.” will pardon my ignorance. It is 
certainly a merry “conceited” piece of rhyming, 
well sustained throughout, and can be read with 


iD 


“ Because Jane Sandars won't come to.” | pleasure by the fireside on a dull December after- 
The fiddler :— ;noon. I should like to have some biographical 


“ She must come to, she shall come to, particulars about Henry Molle. I remember to 

An’ I'll make her whether she willorno!” | have seen his signature attached to copies of com- 

The cushion-bearer and vessel-holder then pro- | plimentary verses prefixed to works of his contem- 
ceeded with the dance, going as before round the | poraries, but I have mislaid my references. As 
room, singing “ Frinkum, frankum,” &c., till the | he seems to have been a Cambridge man, Mr. 
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Thompson Cooper could doubtless tell us some- 
thing about him. 


Twiticnt at Fourr a Crock In WINTER. 
The Occasion. 
On a December's afternoone 
Between the times of Sun and Moone, 
For Day too late, for Night too soone, 
it fortun’d 
Dick Goad and I resolv’d together 
To go we knew nor car'd not whither 
To seeke some shelter, as the weather 
Importun’d. 
And as we wander'd up and downe 
To find a fire in Cambridge towne 
It seem'd yt angry fate did frowne 
Upon us; 
For not a fire or great or small 
We could procure or find at all 
In Parlor, Kitchen or in Hall 
Of one house. 
The Morning fire was dead and gone ; 
The Evening fire was very none ; 
But y® materialls of each one 
Lay scattering. 
There did y° silent ashes lye 
The stony hearted cinders by ; 
No help, no hope, no remedy 
For shuttering [ sie}. 
Fye o’ this ugly time, quoth Dick, 
That we must needs be cold i’ th’ nick 
When there ’s no coale office, no stick 
To throw light. 
Methinks it were » merry straine 
And worthy of a Poet's vaine 
To character this Inter-reigne 
Of owle-light. 
For sure Dame Nature nere did breed 
A time whereof there is no need ; 
But some promiscuous wanton seed 
Did whelp it. 
Then if some angry poett’s quill 
Make it y® subject of his skill 
He shall have heart and my good will 
To helpe it. 
Thus I who yett (as all men know it 
And as my following rime will show it) 
Was neither borne nor bred a Poett 
Nor thought one, 
Since Indignation doth supply 
The Verse that Nature doth deny, 
The good will of my Muse to try 
Was brought on. 
Twilight. 
It was the time when Chimneys all agree 
To shew no comfort to mortality, 
And by their empty tunnells nought expresse 
But silence and unnatural! emptinesse ; 
When the San setts and yet y° modest Moone 
Dares not usurp upon his light too soone 
But by degrees incroaches, as unfitt 
To beare the envy of succeeding it ; 
When squalid darknes and unwelcome light 
Depose bright day, and y* true Father's right 
Descends not to the son; dayes lawfull heyre, 
Cleere fire, succeeds not in the father’s chaire : 
A time that makes no difference at all 
Between the niggard and the liberall, 
When both their homes seem dead, nosmoaky breath 
Gives signe of life and vindicates from death ; 
When Pheebus dyes, and y* malignant Owle 





Bursting to tell ill newes, begins to howle 
His sad departure, and, not there content, 
Calls Night to soyle th’ unwilling firmament, 
Hateful! to both, a dismal! peale to sing 
Dayes heavy funeral! and night’s christening. 
A time, we wish Prometheus liv‘d to call 
A new supply down from th’ Olympian Hall ; 
A time that chimney-sweepers feare and curse, 
Affording nothing to their pains or purse ; 
A time of doubt and danger when the sight 
Debates hix object and (uncertaine light 
Dazeling the sence) his royalty forgoes 
And knows not dogs from wolves nor friends from foes; 
A time so bad that neither day nor night 
Strives for the mastery who shall nome it right ; 
A time that 's gone before it can be thought, 
A time that is and yet a time that ’s nought, 
A time, no time, but time's Hermaphrodite 
Compos'd of female Darkness and male Light ; 
A time which how to name wes ever d ubtfull, 
When the Sun ’s gone and Moone not yet shines out full; 
A time half-faced and party coloured, 
A linsey-wolsey time and motlyed ; 
A time between two fires, such is the chance 
Of barren sea-cole. no continuance 
Of following fire, but as the glaes being done 
It must be turn'd agen before ‘twill run, 
Or mules, on whom the curse of nature lyes 
That neither vett nor beare but prodigies : 
So Sea-cole childless dies, and after death 
Proceeds wew fire from an externall breath, 
Oh, that the bowells of the harmless Earth 
Should he so vext, to make way for the birth 
Of such a brood ! to taske a ragged crue 
Of ugly fiends that nere the sun did view 
But verticall, and but two yards of sky! 
Fitt instruments for such a midwifery. 
Great walking coales that in Hell's suburbs dwell 
And tuel! dig for th’ earnest fire of Hell. 

A time that nere was made, for at th’ world’s birth 
When mighty God created Heaven and earth 

He made the day and night, the morn and even, 
But of Twilight no name, no mention ‘s given, 
Since made « plague when man by his offence 
Had stain d with guilt his enowy innocence. 

All things at first were perfect in theire kind 
And to their sexes and their lawes confin'd, 
Till wanton Nature, weary of restraint, 

Jegan to court change, and to seek out quaint 
And strange commixtions; hence came afterwards 
The race of monkeys, griffins, leopards, 

sSuboons and thousands more; that now we may 
Tye our beliefe to what the Poets say 
A:d Painter draw, and looke next mart to heare a 
Man that will sing the Life of a Chimaera, 

From this confusion and excess of nature 

Came this irregular and monstrous creature 

Which we call Twilight, as a scourge and shame, 

Like thorns and bryars on this accursed frame. 
Henry Mo.ie. 


A. H. Butuen. 


A CORNISH CAROL. 

The following carol has, from time out of mind, 
been sung at Padstow and other places in the east 
of Cornwall. It is not easy to explain with cer- 
tainty the meaning of some of the lines, and it is 
possible that the present text is not in exact 
accordance with the original writing, It has, how- 
ever, been suggested that “the lilly white babes” 
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are Christ and St. John, “the strangers” are the 
Magi, ‘‘the gospel preachers” are the four 
Evangelists, “the ferryman” is Charon, “ the 
charming waiters” are possibly the shepherds, 
“the arch angels” are the heavenly host, and 
“the eleven going to heaven” are the disciples 
after the death of Judas. The other lines await 
elucidation, and, in fact, the whole carol affords 
ground for discussion as to its explanation. 
“ First Voice. Come, and I will sing you. 
Second Voice. What will you sing me? 
First Voice. I will sing you one, O 
Second Voice. What is your one, O? 
First Voice. One of them is God alone, 
And for ever remains so. 
The first four lines are then repeated, with the 
alteration of “one, O” to “two, O,” after which it 
is commenced all over again, and so on, after the 
addition of each new verse. 
“Two of them are lilly white babes 
Dressed all in green, O. 
Three of them are strangers. 
Four are the gospel preachers. 
Five is the ferryman in the boat. 
Six are the charming waiters. 
Seven are the seven stars in the sky, 
Eight are the eight arch angels. 
Nine is the moonshine bright and clear, 
Ten are the ten commandments, 
Eleven of them are going to heaven. 
Twelve are the twelve apostles.” 


The tune to which this carol has always been 
sung is very plain and simple, contains but few 
notes, and is a great favourite with the children in 
the east of Cornwall.” Iam told by a person well 
acquainted with carols and church music that it 
is not known to be in any of the printed collec- 
tions. Grorct C, Boase, 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

[A version differing from this in many respects, as, 
¢.g.,“ Nine are the nine commanders,” used to be sung 
at Oxford suppers thirty years ago. and may sometimes 
still be heard in London, Some of the more mystic allu- 
sions are said to be referable to Talmudic legends. | 





THE LAMENT OF “ DUN-EDIN’S CROSS.” 

The lines, contained in a broadside, which are 
reprinted below were composed by James Wilson, 
awriter of occasional verses and lampoons, who 
lived at Edinburgh during the second half of the 
last century. The name “Claudero,” with which 
he signed his productions, was no doubt assumed 
on account of his lameness. [For further par- 
ticalars concerning him the reader is referred to 
Robert Chambers’s T'raditions of Edinburgh, 1825, 
vol. ii. pp. 81-92. 

Wilson’s mild regrets were succeeded, fifty-two 
years later, by Sir Walter Scott’s bitter impreca- 





Marmion, canto v. st. 25). Edinburgh now pos- 
sesses, thanks to Mr. Gladstone’s generosity, a 
veritable reproduction of the ancient structure. 
The cause assigned for the demolition of the old 
cross is that it was “an Incumbrance to the 
Street”; but the real motive may have been, as 
Mr. Gladstone suggested in his speech delivered 
at Edinburgh on Nov. 23, a desire to remove 
@ monument so recently associated with the 
cause of the Stuarts. The last public ceremony 
performed at the cross is thus described in the 
Caledonian Mercury for Sept. 18, 1745 :— 

“ At one Afternoon the Highland Party spread Carpet 
on the Cross, and after clothing the Heralds, Pursevants, 
&c., carried them to the Cross of Edinburgh, where with 
sound of Trumpet they proclaimed the Declaration, and 
Act of Regency, both dated at Rome December 23d 
1743; the Manifesto, in consequence of the said Act of 
Regency, dated at Paris May 16th 1745,” 

The following mavuscript note is written upon 
the face of the broadside :— 

“* Notwithstanding all their care they broke the large 
Stone w° was in the Middle of the Cross which was a 
great Curiosity : and was intended to be sent in [sic] a 
present to the Earle of Hopetoun,” 

The stanza beginning “ You jolly youths,” &c., 
is explained by a foot-note in the Traditions of 
Edinburgh, ii. 86:— 

“Early in the morning previous to its [the crose’s | 
destruction, a party of jolly fellows issued from a neigh- 
bouring tavern, and having erected a table, with all 
appliances and meens to boot, upon the platform above, 
solemnly drank its dregie [dirge}]. See Scots Magazine 
for the time,” 


The Last Speech and Dying Words, | of the | Cross of 
Edinburgh | which was hang'd. drawn and quarter’d, on 
Monday the 15th | March, 1756, for the horrid Crime of 
being an Incumbrance to the St:eet. 


You sons of Scotia, mourn and weep, 
Express your grief with sorrow deep ; 
Let aged Sires be bath'd in teurs, 

And ev'ry heart be fill'd with fears, 
Let rugged rocks with griefs abound, 
And echo’s multiply the sound ; 

Let rivers, hills, let woods and plains, 
Let morning dews, let winds and rains, 
United join to aid my woe 

And loudly mourn my overthrow 

For Arthur's ov'n,* and Edinburgh cross, 
Have by new schemers got a toss ; 

We heels o’er head are tumbled down, 
The modern taste is London town. 


*T was built up in Gothic times, 

And have stood several hundred reigns ; 

Sacred my mem’ry and my name, 

For Kings and Queens I did proclaim ; 

I peace and war did oft declare, 

And rous’d my country every where ; 

Your ancestors around me walk'd, 

Your kings and nobles ‘side me talk’d; 

* Apiece of very great antiquity, the property of a 

gentleman near Falkirk, who destroyed it, to build up a 
mill-dam-head on the river Carron—But the river (swell’d, 


tion upon the destroyer of the historic cross (see | as it were, with resentment) soon swept it off. 
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stantial sort. 


Aad lads and lasses, with delight, 

Set tryst with me to meet at night ; 
No tryster e're was at a losa, 

For why, I'll meet you at the cross. 
On me great men have lost their lives 
And for a Maiden* left their wives. 
Low rogues likewise oft got a peg, 
With turnip, t—d, or rotten egg, 

And when the mob did miss their butt, 
1 was bedaub'd like any slut. 

With loyal men, on loyal days, 

i dress'd myself in lovely bays, 

And with sweet apples treat the crowd, 
While they huzza’d around me loud. 


Professions many have I seen, 

And never have disturbed been : 

I've seen the Tory party slain, 

And Whigs exulting o'er the plain; 

l've seen again the Tories rise, 

And with loud shouting pierce the skies, 
Then mount the scale, and chace the Whig, 
From Pentland-hills and Bothwel-brig. 
I've seen the covenants by all sworn, 
And likeways seen them burnt and torn. 
I neutral stood, as peaceful Quaker, 
With neither side was | partaker, 


i wish my life had longer deen, 

That I might greater ferlies [wonders] seen, 
Or else like other things decay, 

Which time alone doth waste away, 

But since I now must lose my head, 

I at my last this lesson read, 

“*Tho’ wealth, and youth, and beauty shine, 
And all the graces round you twine, 

Think on your end, nor proud behave, 
There's nothing sure this side the grave,” 


You jolly youths, with richest wine, 


Who drunk my dirge, for your propine [ pledge], 


I do bequeath my lusting boon, 

May heav'n preserve you late and soon ; 
May royal wine, in royal bowls, 

And lovely women, chear your souls, 
Till by old age you gently die, 

To live immortal in the sky. 


To own my faults I have no will, 

Por I have done both good and ill : 

As to the crime for which I die, 

To my last gasp, Not guilty, I. 

At my destroyers bear no grudge, 

Nor do you stain their mason-lodge, 
Tho’ well may all by-standers see, 

That better masons built up me. 

The Royal statue in the closs, 

Will share the fate of me poor cross; 
Heavens, earth, and seas, all in a range, 
Like me will perish for Exchange.—CLauDERO. 


W. G. Srone. 


Walditch, Bridport. 


TAM O’ SHANTER. 








chiefly speaks to us through the adornments or 
disfigurements of narrators. The critics have 
dealt variously with the general subject, and all 
that needs now be said by way of introduction to 
this note is that witchcraft must be classed amongst 
the facts of history. Those who discovered and 
burnt witches are in some way entitled to a con- 
ditional vindication as not utterly profane. The 
world believed in witches, and in some degree the 
belief yet survives. Witches believed in them- 
selves, but that belief is probably dead, because 
in civilized communities the witches themselves 
are dead, for, indeed, they could only exist in the 
belief that made them a danger. In the year 1790, 
when Burns wrote Tam o' Shanter, stories of 
witches were current in Scotland, and there was 
yet a large survival of popular belief in their power 
and the diabolical source thereof. The poem bears 
evidence of a reality that has hitherto failed of 
recognition. The circumstantiality is perhaps of 
less importance than the vividness of the picture 
as a whole, suggesting to us a search for its origin 
in facts accomplished. 

The greatest of Shakspere’s tragedies illustrates 
with infinitely greater force, but not with more 
directness, than the greatest work of Burns the 
absolute reality of witches and the “ craft” that 
troubled aualied through many ages. They 
both demand assent to the proposition that 
witchcraft had an objective existence, and was 
believed as earnestly by the witches themselves as 
by their dupes and victims, 

In a letter to Francis Grose, Burns gives three 
prose versions of the story. In one a farmer who 
“had got courageously drunk in the smithy,” saw 
the “infernal junto” play their antics in Alloway 
Kirk, and managed to carry off the cauldron in 
which the hell-broth was prepared from the bodies 
of unchristened children. In another a farmer of 
Carrick witnessed the incantation, and, losing his 
self-command in admiring a buxom lass who 
danced with peculiar liveliness, shouted the dread 
words, “ Weel luppen, maggie wi’ the short sark.” 
In this case the speed of the horse was insufficient 
for his complete escape, for at ‘‘the keystane 0’ 
the brig” the witches despoiled the horse of its 





tail, and the stumpy steed became a witness of 

the truth of the farmer's declaration. The third 

story is of no account in this connexion. 

| In Robert Chambers’s Life and Works of 
Burns, iii. 152, we are told that “the country 

| people of Ayrshire unmythicize the narration, and 

point to areal Tam and Souter Johnny,” the first 


All the good stories, the whole world around, | being Douglas Graham, farmer, of Shanter ; the 
through all the ages, have had for their centre of | other his neighbour, John Davidson, noted for 
gravity or basis of construction realities of a sub- | telling the “ queerest stories.” 

That a drunken freak and the lies told to cover | 
it explain the form of the poem is well enough. i 
| But we have in these “facts of the case” no ex: | 
| planation of the motive, no indication of the | 


* The Scottish guillotine.—W, G. 8, 


Fictions they may be, but they are | 
founded on facts, and it is the truth in them that 
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source of the inspiration, no key to the super- 
natural business. The moral is obvious enough, 
for the dénodment proves the impotency of witches, 
and justly mocks the prevalent belief in their 
powers. These considerations, however, do not 
remove witches and witchcraft from the category 
of historical facts. 


The confession of certain Scotch witches at the | 


assizes held at Paisley, February 15, 1678, must 
have been well known to Burns, for it was a 
theme of fireside conversation in his youth, and 
there were many living who remembered the 
whole of the circumstances. 
establishes the reality of witchcraft. Nor is there 
wanting evidence tending to justify—at least in 
some degree—the penalties of discovery in the 
practice. The confession is cited in Demonologia 
(Bumpus, 1827). 

An important commentary on the subject will 
be found in an octavo volume entitled Interesting 
Roman Antiquities recently discovered in Fife, by 
Rev. Andrew Small (Edinburgh, 1823). At p. 155 
of this work we learn that near the Castle 
Law, Abernethy, were twenty-two graves of 
witches, and near by is the hill on which they 
were burned. The author proceeds to give a 
relation of alleged facts bearing on the subject 
before us. A Mr, Ross, laird of Invernethy in 
the reign of James VI., became, as justice of 
the peace, responsible for the apprehension of 
certain witches, and made the discovery that their 
names were entered in a book. He set his mind 
upon obtaining this written record, and, as one 
step thereto, he persuaded a woman who was a 
member of the gang to permit him to accompany 
her to a meeting at the Steps of Kilbuck. He 
went dressed as a woman, but Nicky Ben was not 
to be deceived so easily. His majesty smelt him 
out and proclaimed the presence of aman. The 
woman, anxious to screen the laird, endeavoured 
to assure Auld Sooty that all was right, saying, 
“* Hout, it’s me wi’ bairn, and it’s a laddie bairn.” 
But this would not do, and the laird had to confess 
the fraud. But he added that his object was to 
be ‘enlisted in the corps,” and that he had only 
disguised himself that he might, without disturb- 


That confession | 


| of Ballo Mill to have the mill going, for the clatter 


| of a mill is as great an impediment to the progrees 
of the witches as the running stream that “ they 
darena cross.” The witches swarmed upon him, 
but the laird kept his seat and the mare kept 
her tail, and he outran them and got home and 
| quickly locked himself in and copied the names 
from the book. By this time the clamouring 
| crowd had reached the house, and he dispersed 
| them by throwing out the book, which they gladly 
seized and carried away. 
| “It appears that the red book,” says Mr. Small, 
“had extended also to the greater part of the south of 
| Perthshire, as there were a considerable number of 
witches burnt on the hill of Moredun, near Perth, about 
the same time with those at Abernethy. The seizing of 
the red book saved the trouble of a formal trial, which 
was indispensable with those who were convicted and 
burnt at this time in England.” 

In introducing the story the author says: “ If 
ever the poet Burns had been in this part of the 
country, I would have said he had taken the 
leading ideas or hints from it in his humorous and 
excellent poem.” The truth of the story of the 
laird’s adventure is of little consequence ; but that 

surns was familiar with it is scarcely to be doubted, 
and it was in a certain sense inevitable that some- 
what of his knowledge of witches should be em- 
bodied in a brilliant effort of his imagination. 
SuirLey Hisserp. 


Kew. 


THE PYEWIPE, AND OTHER LINCOLNSHIRE 
INN SIGNS, 

The Pyewipe Inn, near Lincoln, is not men- 
tioned in Hotten’s History of Signboards. It has 
recently been advertised “to be let,’ and was 
described as being on the Foss Bank, with gala 
grounds, an “old-established public resort,” and 
well known to fishing and pleasure partier 
There are other inn signs in the county of Lincoln 
which are also not to be found in Hotten. I do 
not refer to such signs as the Beridge Arms, the 
Bertie Arms, and the like, taken from the names 
of private owners or local residents ; but such inn 
signs as the following :— 





ing them, witness their merriment. The end of | 


The Abbey in the West, Lincoln. 


this interview was an appointment for a meeting | The Abbey Lodge, Horncastle. 


at the Castle Law, where tradition declares that a 
golden cradle of the Pictish kings has been hidden 
since the time when the palace of those kings gave | 
eminence to Abernethy. 

The meeting was held, and the laird came on | 


a fast mare and kept his seat while the orgies pro- | 


ceeded, and obtained possession of the book wherein 
to inscribe his name with his own blood. But | 
instead of complying with the rule he put spurs to 
his steed and fled with the book, “ while out | 
the hellish legion sallied.” 

He had taken the precaution to warn the miller 


| The Ancholme, Brigg. 
The Artichoke, Grantham. 
| The Axe and Handsaw, Spalding. 


The Barge, Boston and Spalding. 


| The Barley Sheaf, Spalding. 


The Baronet, Horncastle. 

Seckett’s Arms, Gainsborough. 

The Blacksmiths’ Arms, Caistor and Spilaby 

The Blue Bell, Bourne, Spalding, Sleaford, Luddington, 
Goole, Horncastle, Barton-on-Humber, Grimeby, 
Grantham, Falkingham, Market Deeping, and 
Brigg. 

Blue Boat, Grantham. 

Blue Harbour, Somerby and Grantham. 

Blue Stone, Louth. 
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oat and Gun, Boston. 

Borough Arms, Boston. 

Bowling Green, 8 eaford. 

Brewers’ Arms, Lincoln and Grantham. 

Bricklayers’ Arms, Lincoln, Grimsby, and Sleaford. 

The Bridge, Crowland. 

The Brocklesby Hunt, Hull. 

Brocklesby Ox, Brizg and Uleeby. 

The Bull’s Head, Lincoln. 

The Bustard, Sleaford. 

Butchers’ Arms, Bourne, Brigg, and Sleaford. 

Carpenters’ Arms. Holbeach, Crowland, Newton-on- 
Trent, and Haxey. 

The Cattle Market, Lincoln. 

The Chestnut Horse, Market Deeping. 

The Cow Bridge House, Boston. 

The Cross Roads, Wragby. 

The Cuckoo, Pinchbeck. 

The Dun Horse, Whaplode. 

The Dying Gladiator, 49, Bighby Street, Brigg. (Whence 
the reason for giving this extraordinary name to 
aninn! Perhaps a professional prize-fighter was 
the landlord.) 

The Ferry Boat, Longrick Ferry, Boston; Washing- 
borough and West Butterwick. 

The Ferry House, Walkerith, East Stockwith, Flix- 
borough, Winteringbam, Burton-on-Stather, and 
Burringham. 

Right Bells, Caythorpe. 

Five Horse Shoes, Barholm. 

The Five Mile House, Fi-kerton. 

The Fosdyke Inn, Fosdyke, Spalding. 

The Foundry Arms, Stamford. 

The Four Cross Roads, Frampton. 

The Four Horse Shoes, Sutton St, Edmond. 

The Fox’s Bru+h, Ropsley. 

Friendship, Luddington, Laughterton, West Stockwith, 
Keadby, and Gainsborough. 

The Furnace Arms. Scunthorpe. 

Garthorpe Shore, Garthorpe, Guole. 

The Gate, Bracebridge. 

The Gate House, Lincoln. 

The George and Angel, Crowland. 

The Golden Bull, Holbeach. 

The Granby Head, Crowland, 

The Grey Horse, Potter Hanworth. 

The Hammer in Hand, Brigg. 

The Harvest Man, Carrington, Sutterton, and Leake. 

Hat and Feather, Sutton St. James, (Hotten mentions 
Hat ani Feathers at Grantchester, Cambridge- 
shire, p. 400.) 

The Haven, Barrow Haven. 

Hope, Holton-le-Moor and Brigg. 

Hunter's Leap, Wasbingborough. 

Jolly Bacchus, Sutton-in-the-Marsh. 

Jolly Sailors, Sea Bank, Fixhtott; Pulsby and Louth. 

The Jolly Scotchman. Holdingham, Sleaford, (This 
would have pleased Sydney Smith.) 

Keep Within Compass, Derrythorpe. 

The Light Dragoon, Bourne. 

Lion and Royal, Navenby. 

The Little Peacock, Boston. 

The Lock, Lincoln. 

The Locomotive, Boston. 

The Loggerhead, Boston, 

The London, Stamford. 


The Lord Nelson, Fuletow, Anwick, Lincoln, Great 


Gonerby, Boston, Horncastle, and Fiskerton. 
The Maltsters’ Arms, Grantham and Spilsby. 
Man and Horee, Moulton. 
The Mariners’ Tavern, Grimsby. 
The Marine, Freiston. 


The Masons’ Arms, Corby, Boston, Bourne, Grimsby, 
Louth, Spalding, and Lincoln. 

| The Mech»nics Inn, Lincoln, 

The Midge, Halton. 

The Mill, Whaplode Drove. 

The Musicians’ Arms, Dorrington, 

The Napoleon, Skirbeck, 

The Navigation, Grimsby. 

Nelson’s Butt, Spilsby. 

The New Inn. (Very common, though not recorded in 
Hotten.) 

The New Market, Lincoln; with New Reindeer, New 
Ship, &e. 

The Nightingale, Braceby. 

The Packet, Boston and Grimsby, 

The Pincushion, Wyberton. 

The Plough Boy, Lincoln. 

The Prus-ian Queen, Louth, 

The Punch House, Horncastle. 

The Queen of the West, Lincoln, 

The Kam Skin. Spalding. 

The Red Calf, Spaluing 

The Ked Lat, W haplode Drove, Holbeach. 

The Ring of Bells, Bourne. 

Robin Hood, Boston and Spalding, 

Rolt's Arms, Stamford. 

The Royal Dock, Grimaby. 

The Royal Marine, Grimsby. 

Sea View, Skegness, 

Sebastopol, Minting. 

Sedan, Newark. 

The Ship Active, Spalding. 

The Ship Albion, Spalding. 

The Ship and Horns, Louth, 

Short Ferry, Fiskerton. 

Sir Solomon, Belton. 

The Smokers’ Arms, Grimsby. 

The South Yorkshire, Keadby. 

The Spa, Lincoln. 

The Sport-man, Norton Disney. 

Stag’s Head, Louth, Gainsborough, and Lincoln, 

Steam Boat, Luddington, 

Steam Packet, Barton-on-Humber and Lincoln. 

Steers’ Arms. Belton, 

Still Vaults, Spalding. 

Sun and R.ilway, Stamford. 

The Tally Ho, Aunsby and Blankney. 

Unity, Lincoln. 

Vanguard, Keal Cotes. 

Victoria, Horncastle, Grimsby, Grantham, Olford, Cais- 
tor, and Lincoln. 

Volunteer, Skirbeck and Barton-on-Humber. 

Waggon and Horses, South Weston, Grantham, Lincoln, 
Langtoft, Sleaford, Branston, Skillingthorpe, East 
Kirkby, and Barton-on-Humber. 

Waterloo, Grimaby. 

Waterside, B.rcon-on-Humber. 

Welcome, West Stockwith. 

Weiland Cottage, Stamford. 

Wellington, Butterwick, Spilsby, Lincoln, Louth, and 
Boston. 

White Swan, Corringham, Moulton, West Stockwith, 
Sleaford, Grimsby, Kirton-in-Lindsey, East Stock- 
with, Fenton, Great Gonerby, Spalding, Louth, 
Lincoln, Gainsborough, Barrowby, Stamford, and 
Coningsby. 

William the Fourth, Gainsborough. 

The Willow Pattern, Lincoln, 

The Wine Pipe, Grimsby. 

Woolpack, North Somercotes, Louth, Wainfleet, Gains- 
borough, and Brigg. 

Curuspert Breve. 
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Waits anp Mummers.—What position these 
gentlemen occupied in society was a mystery to 
me until recently. I had some faint cunception 
that the latter belonged to the order of strolling 
musicians, but I was in ignorance as to what genus 
the former appertained. Facta est lux. Whilst 
thumbing the pages of Jones’s Welsh Bards (ed. 
1794) I came upon a satisfactory explanation of 
both, subjects not unsuitable for the Christmas 
number of “N. & Q.” 


“Waits,” says Jones in a note (7., p. 108), “are 
musicians of the lower order, who commonly perform 
upon wind instruments, and they play in most towns 
under the windows of the chief inbabitants, at mid- 
night, a short time before Christmas; fur which they 
collect a Christmas-box, from house to house. They 
are said to derive their name of Waits from being always 
in waiting to celebrate weddings and other joyous events 
happening within their district. There is a building at 
Newcastle called Warts’ Tower, which was formerly the 
meeting-house of the town band of musicians,” 

Of mummers the same writer observes :— 

“Tt is customary in North Wales, about Christmas, for 
the young farmers, both men and maid«, to go about te 
their neighbours’ houses, disguised in each other's clothes, 
and sometimes in masks, They are culled Gwrachod, pro- 
bably from their assuming old characters, or wizards. 
They act various antic diversions, and dance and sing, 
for which they get good cheer, or ale, apples, and nuts, 
Likewise, to convey a more perfect idea of the Mummers 
in England, I shall insert here a traditional sort of 
thing, which is still acted in Oxfordshire, about Christ- 
mas, by the Mummers, 

Tur Mummers, 
A Knight enters with his sword drawn, and says : 
Room, room, make room, brave yallauts all, 
For me and my brave company ! 
Where 's the man that dares bid me stand ? 
I'licut him down with my bold hand ! 

St. George. Here's the man that dares bid you stand ; 
He defies your courageous hand 

The Knight, Then mind your eye, to guard the blow, 
And shield your face, and heart also. 

[St. Georye gets wounded in the combat, and falls. 
Doctor, Doctor, come here and see, 
St. George is wounded in the knee: 
Doctor, Doctor, play well your part, 
St. George is wounded in the heart ! 
The Doctor enters. 
lama doctor, and a doctor good, 
And with my hand I'll stop the blood. 

The Knight, What can you cure, Doctor ? 

The Doctor, I can cure coughs, colds, fevers, gout, 
Both pains within and aches without : 

I will bleed him in the thumb. 
St. George. O ! (will you so?) then I'll get upand run! 
Some more Mummers, or Minstrels, come in, and they 
sing the following stanza, accompanted by the Hurdy- 
Gourdy :— 
My father he killed a fine fat hog, 
And that you may plainly see ; 
My mother gave me the guts of the hog, 
To make a Hurdy-Gourdy. 
[Then they repeat the song in full chorus, and dance. 
In former times it appears that the first nobility went 
about at Christmas in the character of Mummers, In 
the third year of Henry VIII. an act was made against 
Mummers,” 





The old Oxfordshire street play is worthy of 
preservation in “N. & Q.,” notwithstanding the 
absence of refinement in the concluding stanza, 
which, however, is a pithy explanation of the 
origin and make of the detestable street organ. 

J. B. 8. 


Manchester. 


Bistiocrapay or Curistmas. (See 6" §, vi. 
506 ; viii. 491; x. 492.) 

Examination and Trial of Old Father Christmas, to- 
gether with his Clearing by the Jury at the Assizes held 
at the Town of Difference, in the County of Discontent. 
By Josiah King. Frontispiece, em, 8vo,, 1678. 

An Account of the Manner of Burning the Pope's 
Effigies, upon Christmas Day last, 1680, in the City of 
Edenborough, Fol, 1681. 

Tie Scots Demonstration of their Abhorrence of 
Popery, a broadside on the same occasion. 

Christ's Birth mis-timed, proving that Jesus Christ 
was not born in December, in The Phoenix, 8vo., 1707-8. 

Sermon on Christmas Day, by Thomas Mangey, 1719. 

Letter to Dr, Mangey on his Sermon, by Dr. Bentley, 
1719. 

Christmas Customs in the North of Germany, in 
Coleridge's Friend (ed. 1883, pp. 243-5). 

A Christmas Carol in Dr, Robert Aylet’s Divine and 
Moral Speculations, 1654, 

w. C. B. 


Wuitre Birps: Tokens anp Warnines.— 
The appearances of white birds are frequently 
regarded by country folk as warnings of danger 
or tokens of death. In an old street ballad, called 
The Effects of Love, a female laments her lost 
estate, and in a farewell to ber lover says :— 

“ Dear William, when this you see 
Remember how you slighted me. 
Farewell, vain world ; false man, adieu ; 
I drown myself for love of you. 

As a token that I died for love, 
There will be seen a milk-white dove, 
Over my watery grave will fly, 
There you will find my body lie. 

* * * 7. 
One favour is all I crave— 
Eight pretty maidens let me have, 
Dressed in white, a comely show, 
To take me to the grave below.” 

If miners see white birds about the gearing of 
mine-shafts they consider them to be harbingers 
of disaster. In some places children and maidens 
who die are still carried to the grave by eight 
bearers (girls) dressed in white. 

Tuomas RatcuirFe. 

Worksop. 


CuristmMas Provers.— As dirty as Old Brent- 
ford at Christmas” (G. Farquhar, Beaux’ Strata- 
gem, ed. 1760, p. 25). W. C. B. 


CuristmMas AS A SurnaMe: AN Earty In- 
stance.—In the will of Thomas Walder, or 
Waldere, of Wycumbe (High Wycombe), dated on 
the Sunday next after the feast of St. Nicholas, 
A.D, 1291, is a reference to Roger Cristemasse, 
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with a charge of three shillings upon the tenement 
of the said Roger towards the support of a chap- 
lain celebrating in the church of Wycumbe for the 
gouls of the said Tho. Walder and his ancestors. 
Wa. UNDERGILL. 


Curistmas Oppty Srett.—In a letter written 
from Hampton Court, in 1568, by George, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, to the countess, he says, “ The plague 
is dispersed far abroad in London, so that the 
Queen keeps her Kyrsomas here.” As the same 
curious mode of spelling the word appears in a 
later epistle, it may be assumed that the earl, 
having once lost his way, could not afterwards 
find it. Wa. Unperaitt. 


Curistmas Pirer.—On Jan. 6, 1633/4, the 
steward of Lord William Howard, of Naworth 
Castle, paid “to John Mulcaster the Piper for 
playinge here all Christenmas, xx*” (Household 
Books, Surt. Soc., p. 314). W. C. B. 


Ben Jonson’s Caristuas Masgue.—In an 
article on “ Old Christmas Sports,” in The Courier 
and Evening Gazette, December 29, 1796, occurs 
the following curious description of an entertain- 
ment written by Jonson, called Christmas his 
Masque, which was represented at Court in the 
year 1616 :— 

“ Christmas then was attired in round hose, long stock- 
ings, a close doublet, a high-crowned hat with a broach, 
a long thin beard, a truncheon, little ruff*, white shoes ; 
his ecarffes and garters tyed crosse, and his drum beaten 
before him. 

“ The names of bis Children, with their attire. 

*€ Misrule—in a velvet cap, with a sprig, a short cloak, 
great yellow ruffe like a Reveller, bis torch-bearer bear- 
ing a rope, a cheese, and a basket. 

P **Caroll—A long tawny coat, with a red cap and a 
ute. 

** Minced Pye—like a fine Cooke's wife drest neat. 

“ Gamboli—like a tumbler with hoop and bells. 

** Postand Paire—with a pair-royal of Aces in his hat. 
His garment all done over with payres and purrs. 

“ New Year's Gift—in a blew coat with an orange and a 
sprig of rosemarie gilt on his head, his hat full of broaches, 
with a collar of ginger-bread, His torch-bearer carrying 
marchpaine and wine. 

“ Mumming—in a pied suit with a visor, His torch- 
dearer carrying the boxe and ringing it. 

* Wassali—like a simpster and songster, her page 
bearing a brown bowle, drest with ribbands and rose- 
marie. 

* Offering—in a short gown with a porter’s staffe, a 
wand and bason before him. 

“ Babie Cake—like a boy in a fine long coat, biggin, 
bib, muckender and little dagger, his usher bearing a 
cake, with a beane and a pease.” 

Erxvest A, Esstewnirte. 

74, King Edward Road, Hackney, 


A Curistmas Rose.—The following piece of 
folk-lore is quite new to me, and may be so to 
most of your correspondents :— 

**Qur maid Betty tells me, that if I go backwards 
@ithout epeaking a word into the garden upon Mid- 





summer Eve, and gather a Rose, and keep it in a clean 
sheet of paper, without looking at it, ’till Christmas day, 
it will be as fresh as in June; and if I then stick it inmy 
bosom, he that is to be my husband will come and take 
it out."—The Connoisseur, No. 56, February 20, 1755. 
F. C. Birxsecx Terry. 


Tae Moon swaLLowep By AN Ass.—The fol- 
lowing amusing stery you may perhaps think 
worthy of a corner in “N. & Q.” Lud. Vives, 
alluding to superstitions respecting Junar charms, 
says, in his edition of St. Augustine’s Citie of God, 
1620, p. 365 :— 

“ Pindarus and Stesichorus (both great schollars) were 
subject to this feure, the fayling of the Sunne and 
Moone’s light ; arguing (said they) the power of witch- 
eraft upon them, and therefore men beate it from them 
with loud and confused sounds. Nor is it any wonder 
that those learned men should believe that the moone 
was fet from heaven, when as there was a sort of men 
(since we could remember) that beleeved that an asse 
had drunke up the moone, because drinking in the 
river where it shone, a cloud came up on the sudden 
and covered it: so the asse was imprisoned, and having 
a very lawfull, and orderly tryall, was ripped up to 
have the moone let forth of his belly, to shine in the 
world againe.” 

C. L. Patyce. 


Two Qvawr Errrarss.—In H. E. Norfolk's 
Gleanings in Graveyards (J. Russell Smith, 1866), 
is the following quaint epitaph, under the heading 
“ Silton,” Dorsetshire :— 

“ Here lies a piece of Christ— 
a star in dust ; 
A vein of gold—a china dish, 
that must— 
Be used in Heaven, when God 
shall feast the just.’ 
But this epitaph, printed in three lines, appears 
as “An Epitaph for a Godly Man’s Tomb,” in 
Poems by Robert Wilde, D.D., one of the Ejected 
Ministers of 1662 (Strahan & Co., 1870), together 
with the following “‘ Epitaph for a Wicked Man’s 
Tomb ”:— 
“ Here lies the carcass of a curséd sinner, 
Doomed to be roasted for the Devil's dinner.” 
This epitaph has probably not been appropriated 
for any tombstone. Curasert Bepe. 


“Tue Norta-West Passace.”—Copies of this 
picture, after Millais’s large canvas, will at Christ- 
mastide find their way into many homes where 
“N. & Q.” is welcomed. It may interest some 
of your readers to know that the old sailor in the 
painting is a likeness—and an excellent one, too 
—of Trelawny, Byron’s friend, such as he appeared 
during the last years of his life. I remember his 
telling a mutual friend, ‘He [Millais] wanted a 
determined-looking fellow, so 1 sat to him for it.” 

H, G. GrirFinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place. 


Sritt=Crutco.—As a stilt is an implement 
wherewith to raise feet from the ground, it is 
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singular to find it applied to a crutch to put under 
the armpit. But in the ancient church of Ingold- 
mells, near Burgh, Lincolnshire, is a brass on 
which is the figure of a man with a crutch, and 
this inscription :—“ Pray for the sowle of Wyllm. 
Palmer with ye Stylt whiche decesid on holy rode 
day in ye yare of our Lord God A. mcccccxx 
on whose sowle Ihu have mercy.” 
Curapert Bepe. 


Foitk-Lore oF New Year’s Eve.— 

“Cis. Why last New-Year's Eve, when all the house 
were in bed, I swept up the hearth, and smooth'’d the 
ashes, and next morning found the print of a wedding 
ring and a grave upon them, I am confident we shall 
have a wedding and a burial out of our house this year— 
my old master die, and my young mistress married | "— 
John Wilson, The Cheats, 1664, p. 82, ed. 1874. 

Cf. Remains of Gentilisme and Judaisme, p. 95, 
reprint, 1880, Folk-lore Society. 
F. C. Birxpeck Terry, 

Vesset-Corp 1n Howperness, 1812.—In the 
Country Magazine, published quarterly at Hull 
and printed at York, No. 2, April, 1813, 
pp. 145-8, there is an article “On the Meaning 
and Origin of th Wassel-bow],” in which these 
passages occur :— 

“It is the custom among the poorer classes at the 
season of Christmas to go round to the doors of their 
richer neighbours, singing carols, with a view to collect 
money, This practice, which prevails all over the king- 
dom, is called in this part of Yorkshire ‘carrying about 
the vessel-cup.’......In Hoiderness and other parts of 
Yorkshire...... it is the custom to carry about with the 
wassel-cup an image of our Saviour, together with a 
quantity of roasted apples...... The custom also of roast- 
ing apples on Christmas-eve, still continues in some dis- 


tricts, 
W. C. B. 


ApsenTEE Gentry.—The tendency of the upper 
classes in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
to desert their country houses at Christmas time 
is illustrated by the following facts. William 
Fleetwood, afterwards Queen's Serjeant, in a letter 
to the Earl of Derby, dated ‘‘ New Yere’s Daye, 
1589,” says :—“‘ The gentlemen of Norff. and 
Suffolk were commanded to dep'te from London 
before Xtemmas, and to repaire to their countries, 
and there to kepe hospitalitie amongest their neigh- 
bours.” And Peacham, in his Compleat Gentleman, 
says :— 

“Much doe I detest that effeminacy of the most that 
burne out day and night in their beds and by the fire 
side ; in trifles, gaming, &c., all the winter in au city; 
appearing but as cuckoos in the spring, one time in the 
yeare to the countrey and their tenants, leaving the 
care of keeping good houses at Christmas, to the honest 
yeoman of the countrey.” 

Constance Russk.i. 

Swallowfie) 1. 


Cuampenrs’s “ Book or Days.”—This is a mis- 
cellany so well known and so deservedly popular 





that it may be worth while to point out a strange 
muddle in its remarks on the Christian era under 
“Christmas Day.” In the first place, it states 
that the era in question “dates from the year in 
which Christ was born.” It is so generally known 
now that the vulgar era for Christ’s birth (which 
probably took place in Bc. 5) is erroneous that 
one wonders to see this expression used. How- 
ever, we will presume that the writer meant to 
say “from the year in which Christ was supposed 
to have been born by those who first introduced 
this manner of reckoning.” But what shall we say 
of what follows? “There is an ambiguity con- 
nected with the Christian era which must be borne 
in mind in comparing ancient dates. Some chro- 
nologists reckon the year immediately before the 
birth of Christ as B.c, 1, while others call it 0 B.c., 
reserving | B.c. for the actual year of the birth.” 
It is difficult to make out what the writer does 
mean here. If, according to his second alternative, 
the year immediately before the birth of Christ 
were called 0 (to a year so called it is, however, 
only misleading to prefix or subjoin either B.c. or 
A.D.), the year of the birth would be the year 
immediately following that, 7.¢, a.p. 1; yet he 
adds, “ reserving 1 B.c. for the actual year of the 
birth.” The fact is, there is no real ambiguity 
in the matter, for all chronologists and _his- 
torians reckou the year preceding a.D. 1 as B.c, 1. 
But in making calculations in which formulz have 
to be used, it is necessary to introduce a year 0, 
that all may follow in sequence by successive 
additions of unity to the numerical designations 
of each year. The years before that, for the same 
reason, have —l1, —2, —3, &c., prefixed to them ; 
but all this is done merely for necessary purposes 
of calculation, and after it is finished —1 is added 
to each number (afterwards omitting the sign) to 
bring the date into historical reckoning; ¢.¢., 
—l=nc. 2, —2=n.. 3, —3=B.c. 4, &e. Itis 
desirable to explain this, because some seem to 
fancy that astronomers wilfu'ly go out of their way 
to reckon differently from ordinary people, whereas 
a necessity is laid upon them whilst calculating, 
inasmuch as they cannot by subtracting 1 from 1, 
make it anything but 0. W. T. Lyyy. 


Blackheath, 


Toor Hitt.—It is supposed that Toot Hill 
means the place of a folk-mote; and so, perhaps, it 
commonly does. There are two doubtful cases. 
At Pirton, in Hertfordshire, is the site of a castle 
of the great baron, reputed nephew of William 
the Norman, Ralph de Limesy, the founder of 
Hertford Priory. It is now a mound called Toot 
Hill, and is surrounded by a ditch, being about 
two hundred and fifty yards in circumference. At 
Solibull, in Warwickshire, is a similar mound, 
being the remains of the castle of Ulverley, from 
which Dugdale assigns to Ralph his title in the 
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Baronagium. Dugdale, in his Warwickshire, says | than he has received. Nathaniel Cotton, M.D., 
the place is called Dood Hill or Dodds Hill. He | was born in 1707, and died in 1788. This long 
suggests that the name is taken from Doddingselis, | life was usefully occupied in a variety of ways, 
one of the coheirs of the De Limesy. The same | As a physician he issued, in 1749, Ubservations on 
coheir held Pirton, and it is possible that both |a particular kind of Scarlet Fever, 8vo. He 
castle sites have a name of like origin. settled at St. Albans and devoted himself to the 
There is this to be noticed as to the castles of | cure of mental disease, In 1763 the poet Cowper 
Ralph de Limesy and others, that a mound or/ was placed under his care, after his unfortunate 
moat alone remains. The explanation of this ap- | break down when preparing to p.ss his examination 
pears to be that so iate as Domesday no stone | before the Lords, and remained with him about 
castle had been built. Ralph de Limesy had his | two years. Cowper, in his letters, speaks of Dr, 
early seat at Amwell, where he was under the| Cotton in the highest terms, and expresses his 
shelter of Hertford Castle. He then had achief|deep obligations for the treatwent he received, 
seat at Pirton, where was this castle. Such a| In 1751 Dr. Cotton published Visions in Verse, 
castle would, in the nature of things, be an en- | of which a second edition appeared in 1764. An. 
trenchment to hold the retainers and domestic | other publication was Marriage, a Vision. In 
cattle, with wooden dwellings and outbuildings. | 1791, after his decease, a collected edition of his 
With the population recorded in Domesday in | poems was issued in two volumes, 120. His verses 
Ralphb’s manors he could not have built stone | display good taste and facility of expression with 
castles; and he had above forty manors scattered in | purity and nobility of sentiment. 
several shires. In Hertfordshire he had only four| The extract given by R. G. is the commence- 
Frenchmen. Stone castles must have been raised | ment of a short poem entitled T'o-morrow ; but it 
at a later time. Hype CviarKE. is not quoted quite correctly. It rans thus :— 
* To-morrow, didst thou say ? 
Primitive Weppina Procreepinc. — About | Methought I heard meme = % morrow, . 
seven years ago I got, amongst some letters and | Go to—I will not hear of it—to-morrow ! 
other documents formerly belonging to Dr. John | "Tis & sharper who stakes his penury 
Heaviside, surgeon to George III., the following — thy plenty—who takes thy ready cash 
r ; - ele nd pays thee nought but wishes, hopes and promises, 
curious and, so far as I believe, unique description, | Pye currency of idiots. Injurious bankrupt, 
duly certified, of a marriage ceremony in Birming- | That gulls the easy creditor,” &c. 
ham, which seems in some respects curiously to! ‘The whole is well worthy of perusal, but would 
anticipate what has been said concerning Blake. | pe too long for insertion. 
Some of your correspondents may be able to throw | ‘The piece entitled The Fireside is perhaps the 
some light upon the subject, and explain the sig- | best known of bis productions. It commences :— 





nificance or origin of the proceeding. In the same itieen Ghien ohitetiee tues cual 

collection is the original parchment document The vain, the worldly, and the proud 

recording the appointment of Dr. Heaviside to be In folly’s ways advance.” ‘ 

Sergeant-Surgeon to the Horse Guards. Cotton’s works are rather scarce, but copies are 
“Banns of marriage were published in the parish | occasionally to be met with, and are deserving of 

Church of St, Martin, in Birmingham, between Joseph | notice, J. A. Picton. 


Bennett and Ann Archer, on Sundays 9th, 16th, and g r, . 
23rd days of April, 1797, and no impediment alleged. snaryineme, Sumatven, 
“ On the 4th of August the above couple were Married Booxs Lost. (See 6 S. xii. 388.)—Can it be 
Mr. 4 .> im ; leo. . . - & -¢ . > 
by the Rev. Mr. Blackham, after morning service. The possible that the vol. viii. of “ N. & Q.,” July to 


woman went into a seat and strip'd off all her cloathes . ~ 
(except her shift), mean while Loynes [the clerk} drew December, 1853, half-bound morocco, which I 


all the curtains and locked the Church doors, then | recently purchased to cut up, as I possess a per- 
placed the + in their proper places, and put the | fect set, is that the loss of which M.A.Oxon. is 
woman w'ch came with them to stand between Mr. sevi ? If it will gi litt] 

p vee , grieving over? If so, it will give me not a little 
Blackham and Ann Archer during the whole ceremony. | pleasure to restore it to its fellows. 


After Mr. B— bad gone by them into the chancel th . 
woman (let her shift fall off) and stood upon it ph me And, further, I have a volume, bound in old 
the ceremony, and then dressed herself in fresh aparel, | mottled calf, finely tooled gilt back, lettered 
No other person was in the Church except the above | “ Abridgment | of Philosophical | Transactions | 
parties and myself.—Wm. Loynes.” | Vol: 3.4.” It has the book-plate of John Sher- 
$8. Leicester 8 wc Tuomas Too. |wen, M.D., inside the cover. From its appear- 
ee | ance I take this to be one of a set. Would it be 
| possible, by your intervention, to restore it to its 
place also? Grorce Portrer. 
Grove Road, Holloway, N. 











Naruaniet Corton, M.D. (See 6 S. xii. 410, 
458.)—The passage commencing ‘“ To-morrow, 
didst thou say,” &c., is, as has been pointed out, 
from an author of the last century now almost 
forgotten, but deserving of far higher appreciation 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Perrarca in Encuisn Lirerature.—As the 
new catalogue of my Petrarch collection—now 
numbering, including all titles, upwards of 2,700 
volumes—is nearly ready for the printer, I trust 
that I may be allowed to repeat in brief certain 
queries (6"" S. x. 267) to which no responses were 
received, as well as to add one or two others. I 
desire to know :— 

1. The present place of deposit of the MS. 
translation of Petrarch’s Italian verse, made by 
John Nott, M.D., of Bristol, which most likely 
passed into the hands of his nephew, the Rev. 
George Frederick Nott, D.D., the sale of whose 
library took place at Winchester in 1842. 

2. The authorship of a little volume of verse, 
probably entitled, from its longest poem (pp. 3-37), 
“The Rape of the Kiss,” containing likewise trans- 
lations from Petrarch (pp. 41-61), and printed 
(about 1820-30) by George Sidney, Northumber- 
land Street, Strand, London, as stated on p. 139. 
The book is not cited by Halkett and Laing. 

3. The authorship of Thoughts on what has been 
called Sensibility of the Imagination, with Practical 
Illustrations from the Lives of Petrarch, Sterne, 
and Byron (London, Simpkin, 1539, 8vo., pp. 180.) 

4. The writers of the articles on Petrarch in 
the Quarterly Review, v. 12 (September, 1812), pp. 
181-193; the Foreign Quarterly Review, v. 31 
(July, 1843), pp. 396-426 ; and Frasr’s Magazine 
v. 64 (July, 1861), pp. 99-115. The atthors’ names 
are not indicated in Poole’s Index. 

5. Any inedited or not easily accesible bio- 
graphical data (particularly the place ani day of 
birth and death) concerning the following trans- 
lators of Petrarch :—The Rev. T. Le Mesurier 
(Oxford, 1795) ; George Henderson (1803) ; Anne 
Bannerman (1807), the sketch of whom in the 
Dictionary of National Biography is unsatisfyin, ; 
the Rev. Henry Boyd (1807); Susan Wollaston 
(1841) ; Capt. R. G. Macgregor (1851 and 1854) ; 
and R. Morehead ; also concerning George Oyle 
(d. 1746); Charles James (Petrarch to Laura, 
1786); Wm. Dimond the younger (Sonnets, 
1800); Mrs. Susannah Dobson; and the Rev. 
Henry Stebbing (Italian Poets, 1831.) 

I should be glad to receive from any one having 
access to Van der Noodt’s Theatre for Worldlings 
(London, 1569) a transcript (indicating division of 
the lines) of the title-page, which is lacking in my 
copy. W. Fiske. 
Villa Forini, Florence, Italy, 

Otp Brass Crocxs.—At the Inventions &x- 
hibition was a brass clock, cupola shaped, wth a 
probable date assigned of 1550. Can this «ate in 








any way be substantiated ? Mr. Octavius Morgan 
has been indisposed to give an earlier date than 
the first half of the seventeenth century to these 
clocks. I believe one has been found dated some 
time in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
Most of the brass clocks still remaining have the 
long pendule; but the time kept with the short 
was not so correct, and consequently many of the 
present clocks had the long one attached, which 
doubtless required a change of the movement. 
Are these clocks Dutch in their origin, or purely 
English ? mn. & WW. 


VeceTaBLe Bourrer.—Mungo Park, in de- 
scribing the shew tree, says :— 

“ The fruit, from the kernel of which, being first dried 
in the sun, the butter is prepared, by boiling the kernel 
in water, has somewhat the appearance of a Spanish olive. 
The kernel is enveloped in a sweet pulp, under a thin 
green rind, and the butter produced from it. besides the 
advantage of its keeping the whole year without salt, is 
whiter, firmer, and, to my palate, of a richer flavour 
than the best butter I ever tasted made from cow’s milk. 
The growth and preparation of this commodity seem to 
be among the first objects of African industry, and 
constitutes a main article of their inland commerce.” 

Is anything more known of this tree ? 

Grorce E tis. 

St. John’s Wood, 


GexTLeEMAN BY AcT oF PartiaMent.—Some 
time ago (I cannot give the reference, having no 
back numbers of “ N. & Q.” here) it was asked 
whether solicitors are entitled to be described as 
“gentlemen” by Act of Parliament. I have seen 
no answer to the question, and I believe there is nc 
Act containing such a provision. Did not Charles 
Dickens give rise to the idea? In The Uld Curiosity 
Shop, chap. lx., Mr. Samson Brass says, “ I am of 
the law. I am styled ‘gentleman’ by Act of 
Parliament. I maintain the title by the annual 
payment of twelve pound sterling for a certificate.” 

Harry GReenstep. 

[See 1" S. i. 435,475, 491 ; 2°" 8, vii. 298, and elsewhere 
in “N, & Q.”) 

“Son or a sea cootse.”—Is this a clerical 
error of the compositor; or is there any warrant for 
the term asit now stands? It occurs in Nights at 
Nea (“The Battle of the Nile”), the author of 
Wich, W. H. Barker, “ The Old Sailor,” should 
be yn authority on such a point. R. B. 

Ujton. 


Wham Powet, THe “ Hicneate Propner.” 
—Who and what was this man? I have an 
engraved portrait of him, published in 1804. 

E. T. Evans. 

63, Fellows Road. 


W. H. Swerstonr.—Can any one inform me 
whether this author is still alive, and where I 
could obtain a copy of his amusing little book, 
The Two Widows; or, Matrimonial Jumbles, 
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which was published by T. C. Newby, of Welbeck 
Street? I find in the registers of Stepney that 
“William Henry Swepstone, gent., aged 29, 
bachelor, of Stepney (son of Joseph Swepstone, 
builder), and Mary Turner Monk, aged 21, spinster, 
of Limehouse (daughter of Henry Monk, gent.),” 
were married by licence April 8, 1858. 
Ernest A, Eps_ewaire. 
74, King Edward Road, Hackney. 


Dour: Durp.—A man here asked if he should 
dout the gas. Is this capital word (on the plan of 
doff and don) in use elsewhere? I am aware of its 
two appearances in Hamlet, viz.:— 

“ The dram of ill 
Doth all the noble substance often dout 
To his own scandal.” Hamlet, I. iv. 
“*T have a speech of fire that fain would blaze 
But that this folly douts it.” Hamlet, 1V. vii, 

I would make a similar inquiry about dup, 
which occurs in Ophelia’s song, but the lines are 
less quotable. H. E. W. 


Dorchester. 


Eart or Anous.—Wanted, information con- 
cerning the parents of Archibald, sixth Earl of 
Angus. C. H. Sanpers, 


Eron Montem.—Can any reader tell me the 
date of the last Eton Montem? M. H. Wuire. 
17, Clarendon Crescent, Edinburgh, N.B. 


Tapestry.— Where and when was there atapestry 
manufactory at Hatton Garden, London? What 
caused its establishment, and why was it aban- 
doned? The date would be about the commence- 


ment of the seventeenth century. 
W. H. Hatuipay. 


Irauran Corat Carver.—On a very large 
carving in coral of the seventeenth century there 
is a monogram of the artist S. F. G., the S. and F. 
being linked together. Is the name 7 } P 

» a 


Deo et Eccrtesim.—In the frontispiece to 
“Spelman on Churches” a donor is represented as 
presenting his deed of gift on his knees, with the 
words “To God and the Church.” Was that the 
general and almost universal method followed bs 
donors in presenting endowments to the Church“ 

H. W. Cooxkes 

Astley Rectory, Stourport. 


Freemasonry.—I shall be glad if any me can 
give me information about a book now beore me, 
with title as follows :— 

“Constitutions of the Antient Fraternity of Free and 
Accepted Masons. Part the Second, containing the 


Charges, Regulations, &c. &c. Published by the Autho- 
riry of the United Grand Lodge. By William Williams, 
E-q., Provincial Grand Master for the County of Dorset. 
London, 1815. 





stated that the first part, “containing the History 
of Masonry from the earliest period to the end of 
the year 1815, with Preface and copious Index to 
the whole Work, will be printed with as little 
delay as possible.” Was this first part ever pub- 
lished? Neither Watt nor Lowndes mentions 
even the second, nor is there a copy of it in the 
Library of the British Museum. It is a very 
handsomely printed quarto volume. F. N. 


Sien-Parntine Artists. —Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” inform me where I shall find some 
account of the sign-painting artists besides William 
Hogarth and Samuel Wale, and the signs they 
painted in London ? W. G. B. Pace. 

Subscription Library, Hull. 


Narier’s Bones orn Rops.—Can any corre- 
spondent of “ N. & Q.” obligingly answer the fol- 
lowing questions respecting this curious invention 
of nearly three centuries ago? I am aware of the 
use of the “bones,” with index rod, as explained 
in old cyclopzdias; but some time ago I met with 
an old specimen, which has an additional piece, 
which I can nowhere find described. It is in 
width equal to four of the rods. On one side it is 
headed S81 | 2| 1, ending with 81|18|9 The 
column on the right contains the digits, the second 
column to the left contains the duplicates of the 
digits, as twice 9 are 18, and that to the left (81) 
the squares of the digits. The reverse side is 
headed C 1| 1/1, and going down the column 
are the cubes snd squares of the numerals, thus 
1 25 | 25 | 5 asd 7 29 | 81 | 9, the cubes and the 
squares of 5 and 9. In what manner is this 
additional pece with squares and cubes used ? 

Joun Rapoye. 

Birmingham. 


InveTION OF GaAs-Lticnt.—In the Mechanics’ 
Magazine (June 11, 1825, p. 148) the following 
passage Occurs :— 

“here is, I think, in one of the numbers of the 
Spetator, dated about a hundred years ago, a passage 
te:ding to ridicule some projector of that day who had 
poposed to ‘turn smoke into light and light into glory.’” 











In the advertisement following the title-page it is 


Can any of your readers tell me who this projector 
was, and where in the Spectator this passage 
occurs ? J. J. Fauie. 
Teheran, Persia. 
[Are you not thinking of Sir Walter Scott, who, early 
in the present century, wrote words to a similar effect ! | 


Porrsmouta.—I shall be much obliged by names 
of books on history or records of Portsmouth other 
than Saunders’s Annals. F. C. 


Sisnor BerKxetey.—It is, I apprehend, pretty 
certuin that Bishop Berkeley, the metaphysician, 
was, scion of the great house of Berkeley of Ber- 
keleySastle. Ihave been told that he used the 
arms O.the Lords Berkeley on his seal, and they 
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are carved upon his monument in Christchurch 
Cathedral, Oxford. I have, however, never seen 
evidence which proves the philosopher to have been 
sprung from that great house. Some of your Irish 
readers may possess absolute proof of this ; if so, it 
would be doing myself and others a great service if 
they would communicate it to “ N. & Q.” 
K. P. D. E. 


Exteme.—A word that I have been unable to 
discover the meaning of, viz., exteme, is inserted in 
a brass in my church of Heckfield to the memory 
of Henry Tomworthe, a.p. 1608. I give the lines 
in which the word occurs :— 

“ Farewell my frendds, I am not as I seme, 
My boddie in earthe as due, my soul in heaven exteme,” 
G. J. THomas. 
Heckfield Vicarage. 


Avenves or Trees.—Can any one inform me 
when the practice of planting avenues of trees in 
parks and gardens was first introduced into 
England, and where are the most ancient known, 
and what are the earliest trees used ? O. M. 


Sparrow Famity.—Can any of your readers 
give me any information as to the armorial bearings 
and crest of the Sparrow family, who lived in and 
about Avening and Stroud, in Gloucestershire, 
1617-1650? Do any members of that family 
live in Gloucestershire now amongst the higher 
classes ; and, if so, what is their coat of arms and 
crest ? (Rev.) J. C. Sparrow. 

25, Shirland Road, Paddington. 

[ Answers may be sent direct. ] 


Visitation oF Lonpon 1n 1687.—Has this 
Visitation been printed? If so, when and by 
whom ? if not, to whom should I apply for a copy 
of an Upton pedigree therein contained ; and what 
fee should I send? I need the pedigree for imme- 
diate use. Wm. H. Upron. 

Walla Walla, W.T., U.S. 


Esquirr.—The Rev. Jos. Hunter, in his Chorus 
Vatum, asserts that a person on being made a 
justice of the peace is thereby legally entitled 
to the rank of esquire. Is this the case; and was 
it the case in Elizabethan times ? 

Br. Nicnotson. 


Bartotozzi: Vestris: Matnews.—Was the 
celebrated actress Madame Vestris (Mrs. Charles 
Mathews) a daughter or granddaughter of the 
eminent engraver Francesco Bartolozzi? All the 
contemporary memoirs (7. ¢., obituary notices con- 
temporaneous with the period of her death) entitle 
her the daughter of that celebrated artist. On the 


other hand, the advertised obituary announcement | of the 
in the first column of the Times of Saturday, | 


August 9, 1856, describes her as the granddaughter. 


One would think that the latter would—as presum- | 
ably inserted by surviving connexions or friends— | 





be the more accurate definition of her relationship to 
her famous progenitor, and, if so, in the interests of 
biographical history, the mistake current should be 
corrected. Bartolozzi appears to have been born 
in 1725 (some authorities say 1728). Assuming 
Madame Vestris to have been his daughter, she 
must have been the child of his old age, as she was 
undoubtedly born in 1797, when her father was 
seventy-two years old, if this authority for the date 
of his birth be trustworthy. Even taking the date 
alternatively given of her father’s birth, namely 
1728, he must have attained his sixty-ninth year 
at the time the accomplished partner of the late 
Mr. Charles Mathews, jun., made her “ positively 
first appearance” on the stage of this great theatre, 
the world. Nemo. 


Lamsp.—Mary Lamb died at the Alpha Road, 
St. John’s Wood. Is the number known? 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Cotcuester CastLe: Inscrirrion in Gate 
Hovuse.— While on a recent visit to Colchester my 
eye caught an inscription, seemingly in fourteenth 
century characters, about five-eights of an inch in 
height, cut on the face of an ashlar stone nine 
inches by six and a half. About a quarter of it is 
given, and that wrongly, in an old guide-book, 
from which later guides have copied. It is on the 
right hand side going in, close by the recessed 
seat, and can be read on close examination, all 
except two or three letters, thus :— 

ALYATFORROGER 

CH*ANNBYRLEYN 

s"FORHYSWYFGOD 

*EFHEMALGODR 

LYF. 
At * is a flaw in the stone, which has been there 
before the inscription; at » is an S-shaped stop 
serving for and; at © a letter, probably G, is much 
obscured by another flaw. The last word is in- 
distinct, but I have no doubt of its being as above. 
The space after it is occupied by a representation 
of a trailing plant, so that we certainly have the 
whole of the inscription. But how are we to 
understand it? Is it a prayer that God may give 
good life to all that are “for” or in favour of 
Roger and his wife? J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


Merona: AKeBerGA: Betaca.—Can any of 
the contributors to “N. & Q.” give me any in- 
formation leading to the identification of the 
three places named in the following sentence, 
extracted from a deed temp. 1154-1181, being a 
confirmation by R. (Roger), Archbishop of York, 
*donacionem quam Willelmus Fossard fecit 
ecclesie sc’e Mariede Mertona de Akeberga et de 
3elaga”? I fancy Marton, in the forest of Galtres, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, where there 
existed a priory of Austin Canons, dedicated to 
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St. Mary, is the first place named in the series. 
But where are Akeberga and Belaga ? J. L. 
Shibden, near Halifax, 


Bep-starr. — Is there any authority for Dr. 
Johnson’s description of this as “a wooden pin 
stuck anciently on sides of the bedstead to hold 
the cloaths from slipping on either side”; and, if 
the explanation is correct, how was it “stuck”? 
The bed-staff is constantly mentioned as an ex- 
temporized weapon in tavern brawls and the like 
in the seventeenth century, but not one of the 
numerous quotations which I have for it throws 
any light upon its actual use. The name reminds 
one at once of the Scotch bed-rung, which is word 
for word =“ bed-staff,” but means one of the 
numerous stout staves laid across the framework 
or “ bottom” of a bed to bear the mattress : cf. 
the rungs of a ladder. This also was used as a 
weapon in case of need, being got at by simply 
putting the hand under the “ tick-a-bed” and 
pulling one out by the end, I am, however, re- 
minded by a northern friend that when a bed 
occupies a recess, so that it is not possible to get 
behind it, a stick or staff is always used in “ mak- 
ing” it to lay and smooth the bed-clothes, and 
that is sometimes called a bed-stick (though very 
often an actual walking-stick is employed for the 
nonce). Can any one tell what the bed-staff of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries really was? 

J. A. H. Morray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


A Wixrtsnire Caristmas Costom.—Can any 
one tell me the origin of a cake called a cop-a-loaf 
or cop-loaf? It was a piece of paste made in the 
shape of a box or casket, ornamented at the top 
with the head of a cock or dragon, with currants 
for eyes. It was always placed, in my young days, 
at the bedside on Christmas morning, and, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, eaten before breakfast. 
Inside was an apple. A. L. Cruark. 

Bedford Park. 


Nostoc.—What is the etymology of this word, 
aname given by mycologists to a gelatinous fungus 
which appears suddenly after rain on the gravel 
walks of gardens ? A. R. 


Hewsry VIII. anv Sr. Pavt’s.—Goldsmith, in 
his fifth essay, states :— 

“ The last Henry played away not only the four great 
bells of St. Pau!'s Cathedral, but the fine image of St. 
Paul which stood upon the top of the spire, to Sir Miles 
Partridge, who took them down the next day and sold 
them by auction.” 


What authority had he for this statement ? 


Mottyos,— Has any separate life of this Spanish 
theologian been published? A lady who is en- 
gaged in preparing a memoir of the author of the 
Spiritual Guide, and who is in possession of some 





curious information, would be thankful for any 

references which may help her to work out his 

life. G. L. F. 
[The only lives of which we are aware are those in the 


great dictionary of Moreri and in Pluquet’s Dictionnaire 
des Heérésies. | 


Icnanop.—What is the origin and meaning of 
the word—not of the Hebrew proper name, but 
of “Ichabod !” when used as an interjection in 
controversial theology, implying apparently pious 
horror? I bave consulted all dictionaries in vain, 

> 


A. R. 


“Spar’s tytu.”—In 1494 “the Wardeyns of 
the Schafte” (St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury) pre- 
sented their annual accounts, which were allowed 
“excepte vj spar’s lyth to pay for vnacomptyd.” 
What is meant by “spar’s lyth”? 

J. M. Cowrer, 

Canterbury. 





Replies, 


ROWLANDSON’S “HUNTING BREAKFAST”: 
HUNTING HORNS, 
(6 S. x. 383, 504; xi. 113; xii, 230.) 

For the convenience of reference I have given 
the above title, though it has not been proved that 
Rowlandson had anything to do with the oil 
painting now in my possession. With regard to 
the vexed question of the hunting horn, therein 
represented as a large curly French horn that 
could be passed over the huntsman’s shoulder and 
waist, Mr. SALTer says (x. 505), ‘* Nothing of the 
kind was ever used in this country”; though 
afterwards (xii. 231) he says, “though the large 
curled French horn was not carried in fox-hunt- 
ing, it was certainly used at one time in this 
country in stag-hunting.” My picture may repre- 
sent a party of stag-hunters, and not fox-hunters ; 
and the three hounds that I[ described (x. 383) as 
“very gaunt creatures,” I also said (xi. 113) 
‘might be staghounds.” I mentioned (xii. 73) 
the curly French horns introduced in Stothard’s 
designs to Somerville’s Chace, but Mr. Sater 
entirely repudiates Stothard as an authority (xii. 
231). His designs, however, correspond with the 
details of the fox-hunting scenes done by Han- 
cock’s transfer on the old Worcester punchbowl 
in my possession (x. 383). There is no doubt 
that they represent a fox-hunt, and not a stag- 
hunt, as the fox is vividly depicted, and also the 
small dog (terrier) that ran with the hounds in 
order to bolt the fox if he went to earth. The 
huntsman is cheering on the hounds, and his large 
curly French horn is carried over his shoulder and 
round his waist. Similar horns are introduced 
among the hunting trophies that ornament the 
inside of the punchbowl., 

From what has been said it may be seen that 
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I differ from Mr. Sauter, and that I believe that 
the curly French horn was used by English fox- 
hunters. The question is, When was its use 
abandoned for that of the smaller straight horn ? 
On this point I have met with the following pas- 
sage in Hunting Songs and Sport, by Mrs. 
Chaworth Musters (1885) :— 

“In the possession of Mr. Corbet, of Adderley, is an 
old horn, partly of born and partly of silver, with this 
inscription: ‘Thos, Boothby, Esq., of Tooley Park, 
Leicestershire.— With this horn he hunted the first 

ack of fuxhounds then in England fifty-five years. 
orn 1677; died 1752. Now the property of Thos. 
d'Avenant, Esq., county of Salop, his grandson.’ ” 

A wood engraving is given of Mr. Boothby’s 
horn, which wus ‘‘ partly of horn, partly of silver.” 
It is quite straight, and is more than half as long 
again as the modern hunting horn. Concerning 
it the Hon. and Rev. Augustus Byron writes to 
Mrs. Musters :— 

“The name of Mr. Boothby is still had in reverence 
in the parish of Peckleton, It is even said that he was 
the donor of the present peal of church bells belonging 
to the place, and that he had them so pitched and tuned 
as to resemble the cry of a pack of hounds, Certainly 
the said bells are of a very melodious and cheery kind in 
their music. The horn to which you allude is also 
known by tradition in Peckleton, and the inscription on it 
bas probably given rise to the saying that Mr. Boothby 
was the first person to introduce the foxhound into 
England, whereas most likely it is intended to convey 
the idea of the great excellence of the pack. It is also 
said that Mr. Boothby altered the pattern of the hunting 
horn, which until that time was of the shape seen in 
old pictures, slung around the body.” 

It would be interesting if this statement could 
be verified. Mr. Boothby’s innovation would, in 
all probability, not meet with prompt universal 
adoption ; and the use of the curly French horn 
in the fox-hunting field might linger on towards the 
close of the past century. In the many poetic refer- 
ences to the hunting horn its shape has to be 
guessed ; but the poet John Gay is an exception 
to the rule, for in his poem Rural Sports he very 
clearly mentions the curly French horn :— 

“But, stay, adventurous Muse! hast thou the force 

To wind the twisted horn, to guide the horse?” 

Canto ii. 388-9. 
This poem was published in the year 1713. From 
Somerville’s poem it would seem that more than 
one horn was sounded in “the chace,” for he 
speaks of “the clanging horns,” “shrill horns,” 
“each sounding horn,” “and horns shrill-war- 
bling.” But of the shape of those horns he gives 
no idea, his phrase “‘ the winding horn” probably 
referring to the sound, and not to the shape of the 
instrument. CurTusBert Bene. 


Mepravat Worps (6 S. xii. 306, 370, 411).— 
The conjectural reading by Mr. Stevenson of 
estrychwolle in HeRMENTRUDE'S list of doubts is, 
like the policeman’s lot in popular opera, “ not a 


happyone.” There is noindication of Austria having 
been at any time a wool-growing country, nor trace 
of her having exported at an early date a specially 
valuable variety of wool, and, indeed, McCulloch 
gives a very decided opinion as to the character 
of estrich or estridge wool :— 

“ Estrich or Estridge (Fr. Duvet d’autruche ; It. Penna 
matta di strozzo; Sp. Plumazo de avestrux; Lat. Struthio- 
num plume molliores) is the fine soft down which lies 
immediately under the feathers of the ostrich. The 
finest is used as a substitute for beaver in the manufac- 
ture of hats, and the coarser or stronger sort is em- 
ployed in the fabrication of a stuff which resembles 
fine woollen cloth. stridge is brought from the Levant, 
italy, and other parts of the Mediterranean.” —Dic- 
tionary of Commerce. 

Still less fortunate has Mr. Stevenson been in 
his rendering of bordealisaundre as “ boards from 
Alexandria.” If I may be allowed to cite my own 
Draper’s Dictionary, there will be found in that 
book, under the heading ‘‘ Alexander,” several 
instances of the use of this material for vestments, 
when we may assume it was not intended to sur- 
round the “harmless, necessary” cleric with a 
wooden partition. The York Fabric Roils of the 
Surtees Society and, I believe, Mr. Peacock’s 
English Church Furniture give items other than 
those brought there in evidence of the antiquity 
of the fabric. In Dr. Rock’s Textile Fabrics 
(“South Kensington Handbooks,” as well as in 
the 8vo. ed.) an Arabic origin is claimed for the 
material, through bord, a striped cloth; and on the 
possibility of the pattern having been wrought in 
the curtains of the Tabernacle, and more positively 
in the mention of burda by Auyustine, we are 
asked to reverence bordealiseundre as one of the 
most ancient and perhaps the first patterned of 
textiles. It is remarkable that this is not the first 
time that this inoffensive cloth has been set down 
as a description of timber. Fosbroke’s supple- 
mentary observations on the last page of his 
British Monachism tell how he had taken burde 
Alevander for “ cypress wood” until inventories 
in Nichols’s Leicestershire (vol. i. p. exxxvii, and 
vol. iii. pt. ii, p. 653) had revealed it as “a kind 
of stuff.” 

This phoneticmethod of cracking philological nuts 
led Mr. Richard Heath, in his excellent articles inthe 
Magazine of Art on “ Head Gear of the Fifteenth 
Century,” to pronounce the “old rusty sword” 
described as chapeless in The Taming of the 
Shrew as having been destitute of scabbard or 
covering, when he was urging the common use in 
England of chapel in the sense of a covering. The 
error into which Fairholt fell in defining the 
sword-chape as the cross-guard of the hilt has 
been carefully amended by his recent editor, and 
there is now no question as to the term being 
| proper to the metal cap at the end of the scabbard, 
| but certainly not to the scabbard itself. Again, 





| Mr. Heath, in some articles on shoes which 
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he contributed to the Leisure Hour, thought that 
we might find in the razed shoes of Hamlet, 


“ With two Provengal roses on my razed shoes,” 


a “reference to high-heeled shoes.” Raised, that is, 
he would say, an illustration of eccentric orthography. 
Unhappily, Stubbes, in his Anatomie of Abuses, 
brings these shoes under the condemnation with 
which he visits all apparel, and rebukes the shoes 
that are “ razed, carued, cut, and stitched all ouer 
with Silke ”; and the reference in Hamlet is not to 
the “pedal pedestals” which another old writer 
is severe upon, but to the broad-toed slipper 
species, rasé, cut, slashed at the toe, to correspond 
with the doublet and hose, slit open to bring to 
the surface puffiogs of the garments worn beneath. 
We might as well set down the old spear-bearing 
hastate as a kind of light infantry whose business 
it was to make more haste than usual as see in 
bordealisaundre a description of superfine battens, 
or in razed shoes that which would almost have 
brought about a sixteenth century “movement ” 
in favour of bygienic foot-coverings. 
S. Wituram Beck. 


Sevan Caairs (6"§, xii. 308, 332).—I have 
often desired to approach this subject, but 
have been let hitherto, partly by a sense of my 
own unworthiness and partly by the natural 
desire one has not to appear prematurely as a 
fossil ;: which condition was aptly typified to me 
not long ago by a collection of sedan chairs exhibited 
at South Kensington ; ancient vehicles, each with 
its placard, certifying to this age that it had really 
been used by them of old time. Moreover, 
our friend A. D., who abides en permanence “ At 
the Sign of the Lyre,” has lately issued from that 
pleasant hostelry a certain poem wherein, with 
wicked but seductive art, he seems to insinuate 
that those who have ridden in sedan chairs must 
be as old as Sir Plume with his clouded cane. 
At ego in Arcadié: I too, oh A. D.! have done 
this. Noram I ashamed to confess it, now that 
“N. & Q.” has revealed a young gentleman at 
Peterborough who did the same so lately as 1860; 
nay, has even brought down the use of sedan 
chairs (at Newcastle) to February, 1885. My 
own memory of sedan chairs goes back more than 
forty years, At that date, in the earlier forties, 
** Brown the Chairman” and his men were a most 
valuable aid to society in the old town where we 
spent our winters. Mr. Brown, he was duly 
called ; whereas his men were merely Smith or 
Jones. He rose superior to the town-crier, and in 
public estimation was not far below that venerable 
functionary who carried the ancient mace before 
His Worship the Mayor. Mr. Brown, robust and 
ruddy, in his low-crowned hat, his watchman’s drab 
great-coat with many capes, his breeches of scarlet 
plush, his ribbed blue stockings, was the ‘‘ very 
moral” of Mr. Weller, senior. Thus clad, he 





performed his duties; thus clad, he appeared 
annually in the hall, an object to me of admiration 
not unmixed with awe, to receive his Christmas 
tribute. Buteven Mr. Brown was not so admirable 
as the sedan chair which he helped to carry. 
Painted black, like a gondola; lined and seated 
with softest fawn-coloured cloth ; silken-curtained 
as to its two side windows; this chair was to a child 
the most snug and delightful of carriages. And how 
much more delightful when it was actually in motion! 
The child, seated on his mother’s lap or standing 
between her knees, thought (and still thinks) that 
there was not in nature a more exquisite movement 
than that buoyant elastic swing, that rhythmic rise 
and fall of the chair in which he sat, as it danced 
lightly to the equal footsteps of the bearers, Oh the 
joy of riding thus along the snowy silent streets toa 
children’s party at Christmas! Tosee through the 
chair windows the frosty breath of the men in the 
keen night air ; to see the great horn lantern swing- 
ing at Mr. Brown’s left hand and making strange 
patterns of light on the snow ; to see John Thomas 
on the other side, making other patterns with his 
lantern; to stop before the hcuse, and hear Mr. 
Brown's tremendous practice on the knocker ; and 
then the supreme moment, when the whole chair was 
tilted up, and borne, in exciting or even perilous 
career, up the steps, and through the hall door, and 
far into the house within. And when the hall door 
had been closed behind us, and so all draughts ex- 
cluded, Mr. Brown, coming forward bareheaded, 
raised on its hinges the roof of the chair, and opened 
the glass door in front, while Smith or Jones drew 
back through their sockets the rattling birch poles, 
and we stepped out straight into the light and 
warmth of welcome, to enjoy those games and 
forfeits which children nowadays have no more 
chance of seeing than they have of taking such a ride 
as this. 

Three years ago, walking, one autumn afternoon, 
down the street at Genoa which they now call the 
Via Garibaldi, I met, to my astonishment, averitable 
sedan chair, black as a gondola, shaped like the 
chairs of Mr. Brown. True, it was carried not by 
picturesque old-fashioned Englishmen, but by two 
commonplace modern Italians ; but it was a sedan 
chair, and in actual use, for inside it sat a lady, 
dressed as for making of calls. I turned round 
and gazed after it, but no one else did so; it was 
evidently a commonplace sight in Genoa, Can 
any one say whether such things are still to be 
seen elsewhere in Italy? I have seen only this 
one; but then, I am a mere tourist, not a fe- 
sident. } 

There is at this moment standing unused in 
the Master’s Lodge at the Temple a fine old 
sedan chair, carved and parcel-gilt, as becomes 
a chair which is said to have belonged to that 
eminent aristocrat John Wilkes. The latest 
allusion to sedan chairs that I have met with is 
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contained in that excellent book, The Journal of | felon, was a lady of position, moving in good 
Mary Frampton, 1885. Mrs. Mundy of Mark- | society. I knew two of Margaret’s granddaughters ; 
eaton, the editress, says, at p. 218, that Lady | one of them was the wife of a gentleman of ancient 
Salisbury, whodied in 1835, at the age of eighty-five, | family ; the other, twenty years ago, was as lovely 
“always kept up the habits of the last century, | and queenly a maiden as could be found in any 
and went in a sedan chair instead of a carriage, | English drawing-room. Sic volvitur orbis. 
even to the drawing-rooms, as long as she was able A. J. M. 
toattend them. When! first,” says Mrs. Mundy, Margaret Catchpole was born in 1773 and died 
Poergaan in London, and even after my marriage,” Sept. 10, 1841. She was tried at Bury Assizes on 
about = : — to -_ ape be pe ee at wore: Aug. 9, 1797, for horse-stealing, and condemned to 
ing parties, when her sedan chair, with porters and | death, After being reprieved she broke outof Ipswich 
footmen in the handsome blue and silver liveries prison, whereshe was confined. She was retaken, and 
i ‘g ; « 9 i P ” ’ ° ’ 
- wean Agee. 4 Dag meg . oe _ | again sentenced to death at Bury Assizes on Aug. 3, 
y J h : hae d +. 1800. Her sentence was commuted to transportation 
but it ae ee the a oven private nd ete te he for life. She afterwards obtained a free pardon, and 
licensed ; for there exists a printe aot of the | married John Bary, a wealthy settler of Australia, 
Proprietors of Licences on Private Sedan Chairs she kt ber o large Gectune, feo the Rev. 
1787,” with heraldic and other plates; and the| pihard Cobbold’s History of Margaret Catchpole, 
copy of it which last year was offered to me for | Suffolk Girl (1852), forming vol. Ixxiv. of the 
sale bears on its side in gold letters the words | « Parlour Library.” The story was adapted to the 
“ . o ; . ry 900” ‘ ° 
lady Roche, Licensed Chair Proprietor, N ©. 353. stage, in three acts, by Edward Stirling, and will be 
It may be convenient if I add here a list, which | found in vol. xxxv. of Lacy’s “ Acting Edition of 
I have just made out from the five General Indexes, Plays.” ° i GERB 
of all articles on the subject of sedan chairs that ‘ , 
have appeared in “N. & Q.” before the present} Mr. T. Canx Hucnes will find a pretty long 
series, The references are these: 1S. xi, 281, | account of Margaret Catchpole in the Reader’s 
388; 2"4 S, viii. 185 ; 3°¢ S, ix. 138. Handbook, p. 608, col. 2. The author of this 
A. J. M. “historical” tale was the Rev. Richard Cobbold 
ys (1797-1877). The tale, as told by Mr. Cobbold, 
Marcaret Carcupote (6S, xii. 427).—“ One | was believed, at the time of publication, to be 
Cobbold,” as the querist politely phrases it, was, | tolerably close to facts. E. Copuam Brewer. 
through a nephew of his, a roundabout connexion (Mr. C. S. Jerram, Mr. BE. H. Mansa, ©. 8. 
of mine, so that I am interested in this oAcywpia ; | GL, B., and others are thanked for similar information ] 
but far more interested in the brave and lish | 





faithful Margaret, that comely and stalwart English 
peasant girl, who stole a horse, indeed, but did so 


“Tne Temrest” SHAKSPEARE’S LAST Drama 
6 S. xii. 367).—In reply to Mr. J. MasKett’s 
for the sake of her lover, and witha pluck and le beg “ say that many critics have re- 
skill that almost redeemed the effort. “ The garded The Tempest as Shakespeare’s last drama, 
History of Margaret Catchpole, a Suffolk Girl. | snd that his editors assigned it the first place in 
By the Kev. Richard Cobbold, Rector of Wortham | the Fy, 1623. certainly as having a kind of per- 
and Rural Dean. With illustrations from sketches | onal interest probably as being Shakespeare’s 
by the Author. Fifth edition. London, Henry | fyrewell to the stage. Campbell, as Mr. Masketi 
Colburn, 1847”; that is the book which now lies | jas observed, viewed The Tempest somewhat in 
before me: read long ago, and still prized for the | this light. He wrote: “The Tempest had [i. ¢., 
vivid charm of its well-told tale. in 1623] a sort of sacredness as the last labour of 

Margaret was born at Nacton, on the Orwell, in | the mighty workman.” Coleridge calls Prospero 
1773; she stole the horse in 1797 ; she escaped | « the very Shakespeare, as it were, of The Tem- 
from Ipswich Gaol, to join her worthless sweet- pest.” It is, however, unquestionable that M. 
heart, in March 1800; she was transported for! Emile Montégut was the first to publish a personal 
life in the same year ; and she died at Sydney, a interpretation of this play. His essay, which is 
free woman, “greatly respected and beloved,” on | included in the Essais sur la Littérature A nglatse 
Sept. 10, 1841. She had in her somewhat of the | (1883), was first published in the Revue des Deux 
makings of a Joan of Arc ; and her story, with that | Mondes, August, 1865, tome lviii, At the very 
of the “devoted and excellent husband” whom | time of its publication, my old and valued friend 
she found while she was still a convict, well | Dr. Sebastian Evans had an essay in manuscript 
deserved to be written by so worthy and pious a! on the same subject, though he gave a psycho- 
clergyman as Mr. Cobbold, who was her master’s logical, and not a personal interpretation of the 
on. dramatis persone. His essay was (owing to the 

I knew one of Margaret’s daughters ; and she, | illness of Frank Buckland, the appointed lecturer) 
whose mother had been a peasant, a servant, a/| delivered as a lecture at the Birmingham and 
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Midland Institute, about the winter of 1865- 
1866 or the spring of 1866. I am sorry I cannot 


give the exact date ; but though I have a copy of | 


the newspaper report of the lecture, which ap- 
peared immediately after, I have not recorded (as 
is my wont) the date of the delivery, nor yet the 
name or date of the paper in which it was pub- 
lished. I may add that Dr. Evans subsequently 


enlarged his essay, and lent it me to read, [| 


asked for the author’s permission for its inclusion 
in a collection of essays on Shakespeare which 
I then contemplated publishing, which was 
accorded. The volume was to contain essays by 
Dr. R. G. Latham, Mr. A. E. Brae, &c.; and my 
Still Lion was to have been one of them. Dr. 
Latham’s essay on the older Hamlets was sub- 
sequently printed in the T'ransactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature ; Mr. Brae’s, the like ; while 
my essay was sold to the proprietors of the Shake- 
speare Jahrbuch. By ill-luck, Dr. Evans asked 
me to return his essay for further augmentation, 
and some months later he reported to me that it 
was mislaid or lost. After long delay, the essay 
not being forthcoming, the project of the volume 
of essays was abandoned. I believe Dr. Evans 
subsequently recovered the stray, and I heartily 
hope he will publish it. C. M. Incuesy. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Dr. N. Drake, in his Shakespeare, gives a long 
chain of reasoning to prove that The Tempest was 
written towards the close of 1611, and that it was 
brought on the stage early in the succeeding year. 
He states that the circumstances which led to the 
name of the play and the storm with which it 
opens, and to some of the wondrous incidents on 
the enchanted island commence with the publica- 
tion of Raleigh’s Discoverie of the Large, Rich, 
and Beautiful Empire of Guiana (printed 1596) ; 
but that the event which immediately gave rise to 
the composition of The Tempest was the ‘‘ Voyage 
of Sir George Sommers, who was shipwrecked on 
Bermudas in 1609, and whose adventures were 
given to the public by Silvester Jourdan, one of 


his crew.” In this work the island is said to be 
“inchanted and inhabited with witches and 
devills.” Dr. Drake is of opinion that Shake- 


speare’s “‘literary career was terminated by the 
production of The Twelfth Night.” 

With regard to “Shakespeare’s cognizance of 
the secret dislike of Ben Jonson,” Dr. Drake 
says that all the tales circulated relative to a sup- 
posed ill-will between the two were “a tissue of 
the most groundless and indefensible scandal,” 
and that “Gilchrist and Gifford have produced 
a refutation of these charges more complete, per- 
haps, than any other instance of the kind on 
literary record.” Gifford says :— 

“It is my fixed persuasion (not lightly adopted, but 
deduced from a wide examination of the subject) that 


| 





ciates till the latter finally retired—that no feud, no 
jealousy ever disturbed their connexion—that Shak. 
speare was pleased with Jonson and that Jonson loved 
and admired Shakspeare,” 

Dr. Drake also says that 

“It is remarkable that, with the exception of Rowe, 
who, however, soon retracted the accusation, none of the 
editors of, and commentators on, Shakspeare had, pre. 
vious to Steevens, attempted to prove Jonson the libeller 
of his friend, It remained, therefore, for his commen. 
tators of the last half century to undertake the noble 
task of heaping a tbousend groundless calumnies on the 
defenceless head of Shakespeare's dearest friend, on him 
whom he most admired, and by whom he was best be- 
loved.” 

Constance Russe. 

Swallowfield. 

“Memoirs oF Grimatpi” (6 §S, xii. 427),— 
There are thirteen plates in the first edition 
of this book, which was published by Bentley 
in 1838. The following is a correct list of 
them. (1) “ Portrait of Joseph Grimaldi,” after 
S. Raven, by W. Greatbatch, which forms the 
frontispiece of the first volume ; (2) “ Master Joe's 
Unexpected Visit to the Pit,” opp. p. 16; (3) 
** Master Joey going to visit his Godpapa,’ opp. 
p. 22; (4) “A Bit of Pantomime off the Stage,” 
opp. p. 68; (5) ‘* The Wager,” opp. p. 158 ; (6) 
“A Startling Effect,” opp. p. 182, not p. 128, as 
stated in the list of “ embellishments ”; (7) “ Mr, 
Mackintosh’s Covey,” opp. p. 238; (8) “ Grimaldi’s 
Kindness to the Giants,” which forms the frontis- 
piece of the second volume; (9) *‘ Like Master like 
Man,” opp. p. 38; (10) “ Live Properties,” opp. 
p. 42; (11) “‘ Appearing in Public,” opp. p. 88; 
(12) “The Barber’s Shop,” opp. p. 144; (13) 
“The Last Song,” opp. p. 238. All the plates 
except the first are by George Cruikshank, In 
the edition of 1846, which was revised by Charles 
Whitehead, all Cruikshank’s plates are reproduced ; 
but another portrait of Grimaldi (by J. Harris 
after S. de Wilde) is substituted for the one which 
appeared in the original edition. G. F. R. B. 


In my edition (Bentley, 1838, 2 vols. ),—Vol. i: 
Portrait facing title ; “ Master Joe’s Unexpected 
Visit to the Pit,” p. 16; “ Master Joey going to 
visit his Godpapa,” p. 22 ; ‘* A Bit of Pantomime 
off the Stage,” p. 68 ; “‘ The Wager,” p. 158; “A 
Startling Effect,” p. 182; ‘*Mr. Mackintosh’s 
Covey,” p. 238. Vol. ii.: ‘‘ Grimaldi’s Kindness 
to the Giants,” facing title ; “ Like Master like 
Man,” p. 38 ; “ Live Properties,” p. 42 ; “ Appear- 
ing in Public,” p. 88; ‘The Barber’s Shop,” 
p. 144; “ The Last Song,” p. 238. 

F, W. Cosens. 

Lewes. 

[Mr. G, T. Evans and T. W. (et. eighty-five) oblige 
with lists corresponding exactly with that supplied by 
G. F. R. B.] 


Laxcasuire Custom (6 §. xii, 428).—It used 


they (Jonson and Shakspeare) were friends and asso- | to be a very general superstition in Yorkshire that 
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if any woman had seven sons in succession, the | was “a seventh son” (Redeeming Grace, York, 
last should be, bred to the profession of medicine, | 1780, p. 3). Much has been collected on the 
in which che would be sure of being successful. | subject in Brand, ed Bohn, 1849, iii. 265-6. 
In a MS. in the Cotton Library, relating to super- W. C. B. 
stitions in the lordship of Gisborough in Cleve- The custom of christening the seventh son by 
land, in Yorkshire, we find that “ the seventh son | +1, name of “Doctor” doubtless arose from the 
Age ede ord : a pe 3 having an | belief that all seventh sons are endowed with 

uitive knowledge of the : t is- | Mh, * : ae : : 
ond rs, and amma. the a i yer ye all dis | powers of healing. This superstition still prevails 
. nd Fo yl ” b ~~ hi —_ rd of performing | in the West Highlands of Scotland. Some people 
oe book iN. } touching only. Lupton, io | say the seventh son must also be the child of a 
his ~s —s Rs oe of a edit. 1660, p. 25, seventh son; others state that it is the seventh son 
- “th 1 chihd be? y experience, that the| in » family of which the eldest was a daughter. 
seventh male child, by just order (never a girle or | 7,,:, special power is said to lie in being able to 
wench being born between) doth heal only with cure the “ king’s evil.” There is a man residing in 
touching (through a natural gift) the king’s evil.” this neishbourkeod who is a seventh son and is 
We also read, in the T'raité des Superstitions, &c. > a 

M. Jean Baptiste Thiers, 1679. i, 436:— | SUPPosed to possess these healing powers. Water 
inary. oneyutetl sender stn ceetbe nti in which he has dipped his hands and over which 

Plusieurs croyent qu’en France les septiemes garcons, | he has pronounced some Gaelic charm is sent in 
nez de legitimes mariages, suns que la suitte des sept ait, bottles to all parts of the country, and sick 


esté interrompue par la naissance d’aucune fille, peuvent . a : 
aussi guerir des fievres tierces, des fievres quartes, et | Children when bathed in it are said to be cured of 
. 





mesme des ecrouelles, apres avoir jefiné trois ou neuf | their complaints, 7 
jours avant que de toucher les malades. [ Many correspondents write to the same effect. ] 
Constance Russet. , “ : 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. Mos: WHEN FIRST UsED (6 §. xii. 406, 434).— 


“ne oe For an earlier reference than Mr. Terry’s see 
the custom mentioned by your correspondent | Sjadwell’s Squire of Alsatia, 4to., 1688 :— 
evidently refers to the superstitions connected| 4 ¢ aks , — 
aa a seventh ¢ ho on d i Shamwell. This morning your cloaths and Liveries 
| a seventh sop, who was supposed to be | will come home, and thou shalt appearrich and splendid 
specially endowed with healing power. Mr. J. | like thyself, and the Mobile shall worship thee. 
Napier, in his Folk-lore, 1879, remarks, at p. 90: Belfond, sen. The Mobile! That's pretty.”—P. 3. 
“ Sir William. Here, honest Mob, course this to 
[She runs out, the Rabble run after and 





“It was a prevalent belief that the seventh son in a 
family had the gift of curing diseases, and that he was | 80me purpose. 


by nature a doctor, who could effectcures by the touch | tear her, &e. ] "—P. 59. 
of his hand. » OC beef In A Satyr against Commonwealth, London, 
. C, Birkseck Terry, 1684, fol., I find the word mobile in the preface 


I remember, when in the Island of Mull, Argyll- | (which is signed H. P.):—*“ You cannot imagine 
shire, this autumn, hearing of an instance of a| with what deference and regard he is entertain’d 
seventh son being known by the medical title. | amongst the Mobile.” AtrreD WALLIS. 
bg ee —- prong chads — I find the following in Edwards’s Words, Facts, 

The ’ is $ medical | and Phrases :— 
faculties were greatly believed in, and the young mike : : 
“Doster” was sent for in all directices “ Mob.—This word arose in the reign of Charles II. 
; A writer of that period, speaking of the ‘Green Ribbon 
A. ©. Brair. Club,’ says,‘ 1 may note that the rabble first changed 


There w: blishe > Matild: - nt. | their title, and were called “the Mob” in the assem- 
us published by Matilda Hone, print bites of thie Cleb. 1¢ was their beast of burden, and 


oc > 4 ‘ > > 10 AJ . ‘ "an - 2 
seller, 29, Russell Court, Brydges Street, Covent called first “* mobile vulgus,”’ but fell naturally into the 


Garden,— construction of one syllable, and ever since is become 
“Poor Humphrey's Prophecies for 1829, by Poor | proper English.’” 
Humphrey {i.¢., William Hone}, the only Seventh Son CeLer ET AUDAX. 


of an only Seventh Son ; an unborn Doctor in the High — . 
School of Freeknowledgists; Astrophysical Manciple to Sarsen Stones (6% §S. xii. 409).—Sarsen is 
the three Universities ; and sole Resolver of all lawful| given in the new edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial 
questions to Inquiring Students in the Colleges of Learn- | /jctionary, but no derivation of the word 1s put 
ing. With Hieroglyphics. Price Une Shilling.” “a rincial : it i 
aie oe renee forward. The word seems to be provincial ; it is 
z ctober, 1835, there was living in West Street, given in Akerman’s Glossary of Wiltshire Words, 
ull, a deaf and dumb astrologer named Denoird, | xnd explained “ bolderstones.” 
who proclaimed in his bills that he was “the F. C. Brrxpeckx Terry. 
seventh son of a seventh son,” and by his influence 
over the planetary bodies able to foretell all events, 
t, present, and to come.” Thomas Taylor, 
' esleyan preacher, born at Rothwell, near Leeds,| It is just possible that the Wiltshire word for 
in 1738, mentions it as a noteworthy fact that he | the round boulder stones may be connected with 


From Cornish sarsen, pagan, heathen, lit. 
Saracen (?), R. 8. Cuarnocr, 
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sarsyn, a corruption of Saracen : “ Sarsyn, a man, 
Sarrasin ” (Palsgrave’s Dictionary, p. 265, ed. 1530). 
Some thought them Druidical, some Roman, and 
some Pheenician. These last theorists might call 
them Saracen. C. A. Warp. 


Tatsot, First Eart or Surewssvury (6™ §. 
xii. 408).—Mr. F. A. Marsnatt will find an 
interesting account, by the Rev. W. H. Egerton, 
M.A., in the June part of this year’s Transactions 
of the Shropshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society, on Talbot’s tomb in the parish 


church of St. Alkmund’s, Whitchurch. Mr. 
Egerton therein writes :— 
“ We now come to the discovery of the bones. By most 


historians, including no less an authority than Dugdale, 
it is stated that Talbot was buried at Whitchurch. 
Others make mention of Rouen as the place of interment. 
The exact truth is stated by Segur and Edmunston, who 
affirm that Talbot was killed at the battle of Chastillon 
in 1453, buried at Rouen in Normandy, but removed and 
interred at Whitchurch, Salop.” 

Dr. Gwynne and Mr. Bromfield, in an anatomical 
description, record that “the bones generally were 
remarkably well developed, and had evidently 
belonged to a muscular man. Both the femurs 
were perfectly sound”; and Mr. Egerton here 
makes the following note :— 

“ The figure when erect must have been of an average 
size; not that of a giant, and certainly not that of a 
diminutive man, as the sneering remarks of the Countess 
of Auvergne would lead us to suppose. H/.V/., act 2, sc. 3."” 

To the article is attached a photographic copy 
of the portrait of Talbot at Castle Ashby. 

R. C. Bostock. 

There is a portrait of the great Talbot in the 
Heralds’ College, Bennet’s Hill, E.C. It is half- 
length, and represents him as an old man kneeling, 
in his tabard of arms. The date ison a label in 
the corner of the picture, and I think is a year or 
so before he was slain. It is evidently a careful 
portrait, and quite answers to the Countess of 
Auvergne’s description. The picture hung over 
the tomb of Lady Shrewsbury in Old St. Paul’s, 
and was saved and carried to the Heralds’ College 
at the time of the great fire. A duplicate is in 
the possession of Lord Northampton, at Castle 
Ashby. Fioresce Comproy, 


“Fitivs Der” (6 §. xii. 308, 335, 416).— 
May not this term have been applied to a found- 
ling, with reference to Psalm xxvii. 107 In Mal- 
lory’s Mort d’Arthur, amongst the knights is 
enumerated “ Sir Griflet le Fise de Dieu”; so the 
term must have been a well-known one in the 
fifteenth century. 

B. Moytcomerie Rankina, 

Sir Water Scorr (6 §S. xii. 407). —In 
No. 32, vol. xvi., being January, 1817, of the 
Quarterly Review there is an article, occupying 
fifty pages, on the first two Tales of My Landlord, 





The Black Dwarf, and Old Mortality. The review 
of the latter tale is by far the longer of the two; 
it begins at p. 445. Is this the article to which 
W. M. M. refers? L. E. L, 


Arlescote, Banbury. 


The review asked for by W. M. M. is probably 
that in the Quarterly, vol. xvi. pp. 446-7 (1816- 
1817). Wa rer T. Rogers, 


The article on Tales of my Landlord, which in- 
cludes a review of Old Mortality, and is, I 
suppose, the article referred to by your corre. 
spondent, is to be found in the Quarterly Review 
for January, 1817, and is also published in 
vol. xix. of the collected edition of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Works, issued by Cadell in 1835. Ina 
note to this edition it is stated that the article 
was prompted by the appearance of a series of essays 
in a religious magazine impugning the views given of 
the Scotch Covenanters in the Waverley Novels, 

C. L. §. 


See Quarterly Review, vol. xviii. p. 430, 
January, 1817. The letter to Murray is given 
in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, chap. xxxvii. Lock- 
hart refers to it as being “‘ in a style of equivoque 
which could never be seriously misunderstood.” 
Scott says :— 

“T have a mode of convincing you that I am per 
fectly serious in my denial, pretty similar to that by 
which Solomon distinguished the fictitious from the 
real mother, and that is by reviewing the work, 
which I take to be an operation equal to that of 
quartering the child. But this is only on condition | 
can have Mr, Erskine’s assistance,’’ &c. 

Lockhart, in a note, expresses his 
“ conviction that Erskine, not Scott, was the author of 
the critical estimate of the Waver/ey Novels which it 
embraces, although, for the purpose of mystification, 
Scott had taken the trouble to transcribe the paragraphs 
in which that estimate is contained.” 

R. R. Dees. 


Wallsend, 


The critique on Tales of my Landlord (in which 
Old Mortality is included) will be found in the 
Quarterly Review of January, 1817. The article 
is inserted in Sir Walter’s Collected Works, 
“ Periodical Criticism,” vol. iii., 1835. 

J. A. Picton. 

The history of this article (Quarterly Review, 
Jan., 1817), with the final opinion that it was the 
work not of Scott but of Erskine, is given io 
Lockhart’s Life, chap. xxxviii. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Use or tHe worp “ Betrry” (6 S, xii. 448). 
—Before asking for modern instances of belfry- 
shed, I ought to have looked in Mr. E. Peacock’s 
Glossary of Manley and Corringham, where good 
examples are given. Mr. Peacock has sent me 
other evidence showing that the word is still 
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known, to the departing generation at least, in 
Lincoloshire and Notts, J. A. H. Murray. 

(Mr. F. C. Birxpeck Terry supplies the reference 
to Mr. Peacock’s Glossary which Dr. Murray has 
already obtained.] 


Jane Crermont (6 S. xii. 468).—Since writ- 
jing my query I have had a great number of 
Claire’s letters lent to me. I have compared the 
writing with some in my possession, and have noted 
(presuming that my MS. is genuine) a marked 
difference in the formation of certain letters during 
the intervening half century. I now wish some 
correspondent would be so good as to help me to 
ascertain exactly where and when Jane Clermont 
died. Ricnarp EpGcumsBe. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Brown or Brownye (6 S. xii. 469).—Lyrics 
and Miscellaneous Poems, by Frances Brown, the 
blind poetess, were published by Sutherland & Co., 
Edinburgh, in 1847. Many of them had appeared 
originally in the Atheneum. For particulars of 
Miss Brown's intellectual history see No. 887 of 
that journal, and for further specimens of her 
scattered poems see No. 1054. During the year 
1848 a volume entitled Lyra Rudis, by Frank 
Browne, appeared. It bore upon its title-page the 
motto :— 

“ A book's a book, although there’s nothing in it”; 
apon which the Athenceum for April 22 remarked, 
“and, accordingly, this is—a book.” Possibly 
this is the person referred to by M. J. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Frances Brown was the maiden name of the 
accomplished lady who is known as the author of 
the Romance of a Dull Life, Morning Clouds, and 
The Afternoon of Life. ae 


Lecacies To Gaots (6™ §, xii. 449).—Some 
information on this subject may be found in vol. ii. 
of my little work on Our Parish Books; and What 
they Tell Us. J. M. Cowper. 


Canterbury. 


Grorce Exior’s “Siras Marner” (6% §. xii. 
429).—8. These lines are evidently taken from 
Tate and Brady’s version of Psalm cvi. 3 :— 

“ Happy are they, and only they, 
Who from thy judgments never stray ; 
Who know what's right, nor only so, 
But always practise what they know.” 
C. W. Penyy. 


Wellington College. 


Wittiam Price, Paryter on Grass (6" S. xii. 
367, 414).—Redgrave describes him as brother to 
Joshua Price, also a glass painter. He was a pupil of 
Henry Gyles, of York, and succeeded him. He 
painted the “ Nativity,” after Thornhill, for Christ 


Church, Oxford, in 1696, and the east window of 





Merton College 1700. He died in 1722. There 

was another William Price, son of Joshua, also a 

glass painter ; he died unmarried in 1765. 
ALGERNON GRAVES. 


Popr’s TRANSLATION OF THE “In1aD” (6" §. 
xii. 467).—We hear so very often of errors in 
Lowndes, that it is really pleasant sometimes to be 
able to say, “ Nay, but in this matter he is not 
wrong!” Pope’s translation of the Iliad was first 
printed and issued to the 575 subscribers in six 
volumes quarto, at a guinea a volume. Nichols, in 
his Literary Anecdotes, i. '77, says, in stating this: 

“But Lintott impressed the same pages upon a 
small folio, and paper perhaps a little thinner, and 
sold exactly for half the price books so little inferior 
to the quarto, that by a fraud of trade those folios, being 
afterwards shortened by cutting away the top and 
bottom, were sold as copies printed for the subscribers.”’ 
See Johnson’s Life of Pope. As regards size there 
is certainly not much difference between the two 
editions; the page of type is three-eighths of an 
inch taller in the folio than it is in the quarto; but 
the latter is at once known by its rubricated title- 
pages, and by the numerous beautiful copper-plate 
vignettes, which are not to be found in the folio. 
It is a little curious that in thus reprinting the 
book Lintott seems to have made a slight altera- 
tion in the royal licence. In the quarto we read 
that “‘ whereas our trusty and well-beloved Bernard, 
&c., is now printing a translation of the Iliad of 
Homer from the Greek by Alexander Pope, gent.”; 
but in the folio reprint there is introduced after 
the word Greek, “in Six volumes in Folio.” It 
may also be noted that in the list of subscribers 
there is one more name than in that in the original 
quarto, namely, Richard Buckby, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Esq. Epwarp Soy. 


Tit1an (6% S. xii. 450).—“‘ Sacred and Pro- 
phane Love,” or, according to MM. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, Titian, i. 62, ‘‘ Artless and Sated 
Love,” is an early masterpiece by Titian, now in 
the Borghese Palace at Rome, and one of the 
choicest paintings and most beautiful allegories of 
the Venetian school. It is sometimes styled 
‘Two Maidens at a Fountain,” and represents an 
antique marble cist, or sarcophagus, which, placed 
in a landscape and near a tree, serves as a fountain 
or reservoir for water. Sacred Love, symbolized 
by a naked virgin, sits on the edge of the cist on 
our right, and holds on high in one hand a lighted 
incense vase, while, leaning with the other hand on 
the edge of the fountain, she turns to our left as 
if to speak to the fully-draped Prophane Love, a 
sumptuous Venetian lady of the type Titian 
affected, like, but yet unlike, Violante, the fair 
daughter of Palma Vecchio, who sits at the left 
extremity of the cist. With a sedate if not reso- 
lute expression the latter turns her back on the 
rosy, playful Cupid who, between the women, 
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stoops over the edge of the fountain and plays 
with the water. There is a full description and a 
subtle analysis of the work, poetically, morally, 
and technically, in Titian as above. Retaining 
elements of Bellini’s influence, and dashed with 
some of the charms of Giorgione, this picture 
most of all reveals Titian in the prime of his 
youthful manhood. There is a sketch engraving 
of the picture in the above-named volume. Mr. 
PaTTERSON may see, on application at the Royal 
Acadewy, Burlington House, a very fine copy, by 
Geddes, from the Borghese original. Messrs. 
Alinari Fréres have published a good photograph 
of the latter, which may be had at the photograph 
shops in London. F. G. 8. 


The celebrated picture, inquired for by its 
familiar, but often misunderstood title, is in the 
ninth room of the Palazzo Borghese, Rome. 
Photographs of it are to be had of any of the 
dealers who profess to keep collections from the 
great galleries. R. H. Busx. 

[D. C, A. C., Stn Wruttam Fraser of Ledeclune, Mr’ 
G. T, Prrcner, Mr, E. H. Marsmant, Este, A. A., and 
others oblige with answers, all, with one exception, in 
which it is, under an erroneous impression, said to be 
in the Pitti Palace at Florence, confirming the above 
statement. | 


“ SEPELIVIT NUPTAM ET Vivescit” (6S. xii. 
448).—The meaning is very clear, and very un- 
complimentary to the deceased lady:— 

* He has buried his wife 
And is coming to life.” 
C. F., 8S. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 

[H. D. B, 
found in Chapters on the 
Parish Church, from the collecti.n of E. J. 
(Halifax, 1885); and Mr. E. H. Marswatt, 
demns the taste and Latinity of the « 
lation agreeing with that above.] 


Herarpic (6" §,. xii. 388).—The answer to 
Mr. Crump’s query will be found in Papworth, 
p. 260:—“Gu., on a bend arg., three pierced 
mullets of six points sa., in chief a bezant. Wil- 
liam or Willan, London ; granted 1617. Willan, 
London. Wilian, Kingston-upon-Hull, co. York ; 
confirmed May 1, 1617.” Est. H. 


“Atonzo AND Metissa” (6 S. x. 410).—An 
American friend writes thus :—“ As to the author- 
ship of Alonzo and Melissa, the only information I 
could obtain came from Cincinnati, Ohio, and is as 
follows: Was written by Daniel Jackson, jun. Do 
not know exactly when, but probably about fifty 
years ago. It is written in the hifalutin style of 
that period.” M.A.Oxon, 


De Courcy Privitece (6" S. xii. 270, 336, 391, 
415, 474).—If Mr. Youna bad confined his reply 
to giving me the date I asked (and for which I am 


states that information as to this may be 
Early Registers of Halifax 
Waker 
who con- 
ntry, gives @ trans- 
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obliged), he anit have fairly “scored” against 
me; but I think he takes an undeserved attitude 
towards myself when indulging in personalities for 
which I feel very strongly “N. & Q.” should not 
be made the vehicle. 

It is not within the province of the Earl Marshal, 
but in that of the Lord Chamberlain, to take note 
or cognizance of regulations and occurrences at the 
court receptions of the sovereign; though if the 
Lords Kingsale had any right to wear their hats 
in the royal presence it would be abundantly re- 
corded at the Heralds’ College, where the par. 
ticulars of every claim of privilege which does exist 
(duly made out and adjudged on the eve of coro- 
nations) can be readily referred to. And I am 
sure that if the Lord Kingsale in question had 
taken counsel of any member of that college, in- 
stead of his domestic chaplain, he would have 
been spared the mortification which his act of 
folly brought upon his head simultaneously with 
his hat. He never made any claim at all; he did 
not even notify his purpose. Had he done so it 
would certainly have been stopped, and the gracious 
and astonished lady whose court he attended would 
have been saved the outrage to which his volun- 
tary and unrehearsed pantomime amounted. 

As to the “ mushroom privileges of the Forester 
and Tucker families,” they have at least the advan- 
tage of warranty and proof, which are wanting in 
the case of De Courcy. I think I can safely say, 
however, that they never have been, and never 
would be claimed, even if they could be regarded 
as hereditary. I take it that the Foresters and 
Tuckers, as far as I know them, have a different 
notion of “enjoyment” to that entertained by 
John Constantine, Lord Kingsale. It is possible 
also that they are a little wiser in their generation, 
and have better learnt the respect due to them- 
selves and the reverence due to others. 

Somerset H. 

Heralds’ College, 


Evnctisn Pronunciation or Latin (2° §. 
i. ii. iii, iv., &c. ; 6 S. xii. 448).—The answer to 
this question requires great care, because it is 
bound up with another question, viz., what changes 
have taken place in the pronunciation of English 
itself. Beyond all doubt the Latin and English 
vowel-sounds were nearly alike in Chaucer’s time, 
but that is because the pronunciation of English 
was very different then from what it is now. This 
has been explained over and over again ; the most 
accessible account is that given (by Mr, Ellis) in 
the preface to my second edition of Chaucer’s Man 
of Law’s Tale (Clarendon Press Series). H. J. A. 
says that “up to the time of the Reformation we used 
the broad or Italian pronunciation ”—meaning, no 
doubt, of Latin. But the statement is equally 
true of English itself. The greatest changes in 
English pronunciation took place after 1550; see 
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Sweet’s History of English Sounds. When the 
English had succeeded in destroying the old 
pronunciation of their own language, they then 
took great care to extend all the various corruptions 
to the pronunciation of Latin also. This is far too 
large a subject for “N. & Q.” Readers must go 
for information to the works on pronunciation by 
Mr, Ellis and Mr. Sweet. 
Watrter W. SKeat. 


Jonn Lercn ann Morreapy (6 §, xii. 428). 
—Mulready’s design and Leech’s caricature are 
both reproduced in Mr. Kitton’s John Leech, 
Artist and Humourist: a Biographical Sketch 
(1883). The caricature was got up as a postal 
envelope and sold enormonsly. The first number 
of Punch is dated July 17, 1841, while the Mul- 

envelope appeared, I think, in 1840. 
—— G. F. R. B. 


Sr. Cresent Dawes (6 S. xii. 428).—Ac- 
cording to Mr. John Diprose’s Account of the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes (1868), p. 54, the 
picture was after 1803 “ transported to the new 
vestry-room on the north side of the churchyard, 
where it remains at the present time.” 

G. F. R. B. 

Camptesnon Famity (6 S§. xii. 428).—This 
seems to be a name of rare occurrence. It is not 
mentioned in the second edition of Dr.G. W. Mar- 
thall’s Genealogist’s Guide, and we may therefore 
conclude that there are no printed accounts or 
articles to which reference can be made. 

The only name at all resembling it which I find 
invol. ii. of the Quarter Sessions Records for York- 
shire (N.R. Record Society, 1884) is that of Henry 
Campleion, a constable at Yarm, New Malton 
Sessions, 1613, and I do not wish to assert that 
Campleion is a variant of Campleshon, though I 
am unacquainted with Campleion as a surname. 

There is a Yorkshire administration, however, 
directly in point—that of William Campleshon, of 
Marton-in-Broughshire, administrator, Leonard 
Campleshon, brother, in the Act Book for 1654, 
vol. ii. fol. 637, Yorkshire Archeological Associa- 
tion Record Series, vol. i., 1885. This may lead 
up to other information. I do not find the name 
in part ii. of Paver’s marriage licences in York- 
thire Arch, and Top. Jour., part xxxiii. (1885). 

©. H. E. Carmicnaet. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Sxerrincton Baronetcy (6S. xii. 389).—Sir 
Richard Skeffington was knighted at Bastwell 


Hall, Staffs, Aug. 24, 1624 (Metcalfe’s Book of 


Knights), According to Lodge he is descrihed as 
4 knight on the monument in St. Michael’s 
Church, Coventry: — 

“An Elegiacall epitaph, made upon the death of | that 
mirror of women, Anne Newdeyate lady | Skeflington 
wife to that true moaning turtle | S* Richard Skefling- 


ton, Kt., & consecrated to | her eternal memorie by the 
unfeigned lover of | her virtues, Will. Bulstrode, Knight,” 
&e.— Peerage of Ireland (1789), vol. ii, p. 376. 

Sir Richard died on June 2, 1647. If the inscrip- 
tion on his monument in Broxbourne Church has 
been correctly copied by Mr. Cussans, there is good 
reason for believiag that Sir Richard never suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy. According to Mr. 
Cussans the inscription runs as follows :— 

“To the memorie of S* Richard Skeffington Knt, 

second son of Sir William Skeffington Baronett, discended 
of the antient & Generous family of ye Skeffingtons of 
Skeffington in the Countye of Leicester & of Fisherwick 
in Staffordshire is thes monument erected,” &c.—History 
of Hertfordshire, Hundred of Hertford, p. 188. 
Lodge, however, describes Sir Richard as the 
fourth baronet (ii. p. 375), and quotes from 
Chauncy’s Hertfordshire the Broxbourne inscrip- 
tion, which, according to that authority, began 
with the words “To the memory of Sir Richard 
Skevington, Baronet.” G. F. R. B. 


In Shaw’s Staffordshire, vol. i. p. 373, is an 
elaborate pedigree of Skeffington, which steers 
clear of the error of making Sir Richard succeed 
his nephew in the baronetcy, but runs into an- 
other error of introducing a third baronet, named 
John, as the elder son of Sir John, the second 
baronet. Sir Richard was knighted August 24, 
1624, at Bastwell Hall, and died June, 1647, in 
the lifetime of his elder brother, Sir John, Bart. 
On his monument, however, he is described as a 
baronet, which, says Shaw (p. 360), is “an in- 
stance of the carelessness of monument makers.” 
The succession to the baronetcy appears to be as 
under, viz. (1) Sir William, buried at St. Michael’s 
September 16, 1635, and succeeded by (2) Sir 
John, his son and heir, who was aged thirty in 
1619, and who was buried at Skeftington Nov. 20, 
1651, being succeeded by (3) Sir William, his only 
son (so expressly called in the pedigree at the Col- 
lege of Arms), who died unmarried in Shoe Lane, 
London, and was buried at Skeffington April 7, 
1652, being succeeded by (4) Sir John, cousin and 
heir (being son and heir of Sir Richard Skeffington, 
Kut.), who was afterwards Viscount Massereene. 

G. E. C. 

The evidence appears very clear that after the 
death of Sir William, the third baronet, in 1652, 
the title, which would have passed to his uncle Sir 
Richard, M.P. for Stafford (who died in 1647), had 
he then been alive, came to his son Sir John, who 
should, therefore, be styled the fourth baronet. 
Sir Richard was buried at Broxbourne, where there 
is a mural monument in which he is designated 
“baronet.” This inscription, which is clearly of 
no authority, may very probably have led to the 
insertion of his name in peerages and baronetcies 
as the “fifth baronet.” On the monument of his 
wife (Anne Newdigate) in St. Michael’s Church 
| at Coventry, she is described as “ wife to that true 
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moaning turtle Sir Richard Skeffington, Knight.” 
She died in 1637 (Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, 
ii. 376). Izaak Walton, who in 1652 published 
Sir John Skeffington’s translation of Gracian’s 
Heroe, states that Sir John brought the book from 
Spain about forty years since (1* S. xi. 257). This 
sounds rather questionable. It seems improbable 
that he could have brought the book from Spain 
about 1612, as I think Gracian did not publish it 
till the year 1637. Epwarp So tty, 


Dersrsuire Drop=Bive Jonny (6 S. xii. 
406).—Gilpin was, I think, mistaken in his re- 
mark, quoted by my friend Dr. BRUSHFIELD, to 
the effect that “a petrifaction...... known in Lon- 
don by the name of the Derbyshire drop” is iden- 
tical with the substance called locally Blue John. 
Derbyshire has long been famous for the manufac- 
turé of ornaments made out of the spars and 
variously-coloured marbles which abound in the 
Peak district; and amongst these none holds a 
higher place in the estimation of collectors than 
the blue fluor spar, called by the provincial 
name of Blue John by the miners who dis- 
covered it, in order to distinguish it from an ore 
of zinc which they had nicknamed Black Jack. 
But ornaments of various kinds are also made of 
the concretions formed by the percolation of water 
through the limestone beds, carrying with it par- 
ticles of lime in solution, which is deposited on 
the roofs and sides of caverns and mines by the 
evaporation of the water and escape of the excess 
of carbonic acid gas. When pendant from the 
roof in drops these are called “stalactites” or 
“ water-icles ”; and when deposited upon the floor, 
“stalagmites”; being in the one case conical or 
spiral, and in the other mamillated. When cut, 
they often exhibit concentric rings of various 
colours and take a high polish. I have no doubt 
whatever that Gilpin’s ‘‘ petrifaction,” to which 
the specific name of ‘‘the Derbyshire drop” was 
attached by the London shopkeepers, was sta- 
lactitic, and that he confounded with it the orna- 
ments made of Blue John, which would certainly 
be shown to him at the same time, but not by the 
same name. AtrreD WALLIs. 


Gilpin, in his Observations on the Lakes of 
Cumberland, is wrong in calling the Derbyshire 
drop by the name of Blue John. The Derbyshire 
drop is that singular formation of stalactite which 
occurs in the Blue John mine of Tre Cliff, and 
being always covered with abundance of moisture, 
it conveys to the mind the idea of water when 
gently rippled with the wind. Blue John wasa 


name given by the miners who first discovered it 
to a variety of fluor spar, in order to distinguish 
it from Black Jack, which is an ore of zinc. The 
miners’ names were John Kirk and Joseph Hall. 
Joun Cuurcnity SIKEs. 
21, Endwell Road, Brockley, S.E. 





This term is found in the Encyclopedic Dig. 
tionary published by Messrs. Cassell & (Co, - 
“ Blue-john, s., the same as fluorite or fluor. |r 
is a blue variety of fluor spar found in Derbyshire,” 

Jas. Rircuie. 


MascetnorPe, Lixcotnsaire (6" S. xii, 350, 
456).—Lewis’s explanation of this name from the 
imaginary maple trees of a submarine forest, 
absurd as it may seem, is worthy of attention, as 
a good example of the sort of volks-etymologie 
which excites the instant suspicion of every 
cautious scholar, Not only do the ancient spell. 
ings negative any such etymology, not only do we 
find that Mablethorpe is itself a com paratively 
modern form, but existing names derived from the 
maple tree, such as Maplederwell and Mapledur- 
ham, as well as ancient names from the A.-S, 
charters, such as Mapoldorléa, Mapeldertiin, 
Mapolderhurst, Mapelderehil, and Mapelderstede, 
afford no countenance to the required letter 
changes and transpositions, but show that the 
probable component would be mapol-der, the 
maple tree, as in the parallel cases of Appledur- 
well and Appledurcombe, which obtained their 
names from the apple tree, and not from the apple, 
Doubtless the submarine forest near Mablethorpe 
dates from some remote geological epoch when the 
levels of sea and land were wholly different, and 
Teutonic speech had not come into existence. It 
would be safe to conjecture that a scientific exami- 
nation of the submerged stumps would prove that 
they belong to those species of forest trees which 
are usually found in submarine forests, and are 
only maples in the imagination of mythopeic 
villagers, whose explanations were too readily 
accepted by a credulous and uncritical topo- 
grapher. Of the same class is the legend which 
points to the brazen eagle of the lectern in the 
church at Leighton Buzzard (Leighton Beau-déser!) 
as the efligy of the original “ buzzard” from 
which the place obtained its name. 


Isaac TAYLor. 


Joun Martin (6" S. xii. 387, 452). —This artist 
painted two pictures of the subject. The first (6 ft. 
2 in. by 8 ft. 7 in.) was exhibited at the British 
Institution in 1817; it was engraved by Martin hin- 
self, and published by him in 1827. The second 
7 ft. by 9ft. 10 in) was exhibited at the British 
Institution in 1849. The first was afterwards 
exhibited at the International Exhibition in 1862, 
and was the property of J. Naylor, Esq. It is still, 
I believe, in the possession of the family. The 
second (described in Christie’s catalogue as painted 
in 1845) was sold at the Scarisbrick sale on May 17, 
1861, lot 367, for 4721. 10s, to Mr. Durlacher, and 
is now, as Mr, Firzuenry says, in the possession 
of the Leyland family. ALGERNON GRAVES. 

[Mr. G. H. Thompson supplies an extract conce rning 
the picture from “a notice of the life of Martin.” ] 
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AvrHors or Quotations Wanrep (6 §. xii. 
410, 458).— , 

“ There is a day in spring,” &c. 

In answer to H. B. P.’s query at the last reference, I 
beg to state that Queen Jsabel was written more than 
twenty years ago by the late Miss Menella B. Smedley, 
and published by Bell & Daldy. The heroine is Isabella 
of Angouléme, wife of King John of England. 

N. H, Hunter, 
(6 S. xii, 469.) 
*O lady fair, these silks of mine,” &c., 
isfrom the Vaudois Teacher, a poem by J. G. Whittier, 
the Quaker poet. M. M. MILLER. 
* And that gentle Bard 

Chosen by the Muses for their Page of State ; 

Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded heaven ; 

With the moon's beauty and the moon's soft pace,”’ 
is from Wordsworth’s /’relude, book iii. a me & 

“ Roses, their sharp spines being gone.” 
This is the firet line of the song at the commencement 
of the Two Noble Kinsmen, Fletcher and Shakespeare, 
Ep. Gorpon Durr, 
“Of such as he was, there be few on Earth ; 
Of such as he is, there are many in Heaven : 
And Life is all the sweeter that he lived, 
And all he loved more sacred for his sake : 
And Death is all the brighter that he died, 
And Heaven is all the happier that he ’s there.” 

These lines are part of one of the most lovely “ In 
Memoriam "’ poems in our language, They commemo- 
rate Earl Brownlow, the son of Lady Marian Alford, 
and are by Gerald Massey, a poet all too little known. 

CuHartoTte G, Bocer. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Berkeley Manuscripts: a Description of the Hundred of 
Berkeley, in the Cowaty of Gloucester. By John Smith 
of Nibley, Edited by Sir John Maclean. (Gloucester, 
Bellows.) 

Joun Smirn of Nibley must have been a most inter- 

esting person. Not only did he write the Lives of 

the Berkeleys, which is, all things considered, the best 
family history in our language, but he compiled some 
twenty-five other volumes on the history of his native 
county, any one of which would have made the reputation 
of a modern antiquary. He was the very ideal of a feudal 
retainer of the old time, without one epark of vulgar adula- 
tion or flattery in his disposition, but showing honesty 
in every line that he wrote. The spirit of the man is 
shown on the very title-pages of his books. On one, still 
in manuscript, which is a register of Berkeley knights’ 
fees, he describes the information therein as “ collected 
by the labours of John Smyth, a professed follower of 
their unattaynted family.” The present volume may 
really be considered as a supplement to The Lives of the 
Berkeleys, But it is not to the great baronial house only 
that it relates. 
nothing of the flatterer about him. 
small men who held of his lords, either by freehold or 
copyhold tenure, were to him almost as important as 
those of their lords. The great castle of Berkeley was 
the centre of all, but around it he grouped, with an art 
which many a modern writer on genealogy must envy, 
the pedigrees of numerous families who were not of 
sufficient note to be regarded by the heralds. As the 
Lords of Berkeley were too proud to cover their walls 





Smith bad little of the pedant and | 
The deeds of the | 


| 


so Smith seems in a great measure to have neglected 
heraldry. It is not, however, to the genealogist alone 
that this book will be of interest. The custumal of the 
manor, which Smith gives in full, is that which was 
in use in his own day, and is of much value to all who 
are interested in the history of land tenure. Local 
customs, floods of the Severn, and folk-lore come in 
for a very fair share of notice, and the division headed 
“ Proverbs peculiar to the Hundred” has great interest. 
It should certainly, if permission can be obtained, be 
reprinted in some future issue of the English Dialect 
Society. Some of the so-called proverbs are not proverbs 
at all; but many of them are curious from the forms 
which the words take, and some are, we believe, quite 
new. 

The remarks made by the historian on bond servants 
or villeins are so curious that we should like to quote 
them in full, but space fails us, The last manumission 
of a bondman which Smith had observed among the 
Berkeley records was made in the reign of Henry VII. 
It does not, of course, follow, for many reasons, that 
villenage did not exist here after this time. Smith, 
writing in the reign of Charles I, was of opinion that 
“ the lawes concerning villenage are still in force,” and 
expressed in strong and clear language his sorrow that 
they had fallen into disuse. His arguments are well 
put, and, but for their quaint language and the absence 
of fierce exaggeration, ure identical with what we used 
to read in the mayazines and newspapers of the Southern 
States during the ten yeurs preceding the war of 
secession, 

The book has been most ably edited by Sir John 
Maclean, who in his preface expresses his gratitude to 
Mr, J. H. Cooke, the steward of the Berkeley estates. 
Since these pages have been printed that courteous and 
learned gentleman has pas-ed away. His knowledge 
of family history and family records was profound. The 
present writer would be ungrateful did not he also exprees 
his thankfulness for many kindly hints when threading 
the intertwining by-paths of medizval genealogy. 


Short Studies from Nature, 
(Cassell & Co) 

Tus neatly got-up volume contains a collection of essays 
on suljjects connected with natural history. There is an 
excellent paper on straw by Mr. G. C. Chisholm, while 
the same author sets forth all that is at present known 
about glow-worms, fire- flies, and iridescent or phosphor- 
escent insects. Mr. W. 3S. Dallas discourses plexsantly 
of bats and dragon-flies, and Mr. James Dallas contri- 
butes a paper on caves and stalactites. Dr. Buchanan 
White writes an interesting article on oak-apples » 

galls, and Mr. G. M, Seabroke gives us the latest par- 
ticulars concerning comets and shooting stars. The 
woodcuts illustrative of the text are numerous and well 
executed, and the book can be cordially recommended 
not only to the scientific man as being posted up to date, 
but also to the general reader as a repository of the best 
information on the subjects of which it treats. 


Historical Catalogue of the First Church in Hartford, 
1633-1885. (Hartford, published by the Church.) 
Tuts beautifully printed volume will be treasured by 
all English genealogists who are fortunate enough to 
secure u copy. The church of Hartford was one of the 
earliest branches which the great Puritan body planted 
in North America, Its first p»stor was Thomas Hooker, 
who was inducted into his office in 1633. He was born 
at Marfield, in Leicestershire, it is believed in 1586, 
graduated at Cambridge, and was for a time rector of 
Esher. In 1629 we find him at Chelmsford, where be was 
silenced for nonconformity, and whence he fled to Holland, 


3y Various Authors. 


with sculptured shields, as the smaller men of rank did, | If the records of the church had been preserved from 
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his day to the present the volume before us would have 
been much larger and more interesting. By eome acci- 


dent, for which the editors do not account, many of the | 
records are lost, so that, notwithstanding the help given | 


by the town records, many names are undoubtedly 
omitted. Even with this necessary imperfection, the 
volume is most interesting. Those who are interested 
in Christian names will find it especially so. 
remarked at once by any one who examines it how very 
much commoner the names denominated “Puritan” 
are in these pages than in any similar English record, 


It will be | 


Mehitabel, Jerusha, Abijah, Barzillai, Hepsibah, Do- | 


sitheus, and Ozias all occur on pages 48 and 49. A 
Samuel Woodroof occurs as owning the covenant in 1696. 
It would be interesting to know of what race he came. 
A person bearing the same names, but commonly signing 
Woodruffe, lived at Gainsburgh in the middle of the last 
eentury. 


Tiresias, and other Poems. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
D.C.L., P.L. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Poetry by living authors, as has been stated, does not 
come within the scope of “N. & Q.” Advantage may, 
however, be taken of the fact that this is a holiday 
number to mention the appearance of a new volume of 
poems by the Laureate, and to congratulate the public 
that no falling off of vigour or delicacy of poetic thought 
and expression is perceptible. Many of the verses herein 
included are, on the contrary, to be ranked with the 
poet's highest accomplishment. 


The Magazine of American History (30, Lafayette 
Place, New York), under Mrs. Lamb's able and spirited 
editorship, hes continued to increase in value and interest 
throughout the issues for 1885, The illustrations quite 


keep pace with the letterpress, and that is saying a great 


deal for them. The period of American history which 
has lately been taken specially in hand—that of the war 
between the Northern and Southern States—has elicited 
a series of graphic and at the same time honourably 
impartial retrospects of a past which, though full of 
sad memories, is yet worth recalling in the pages of 
history for the single-minded devotion of many on both 
sides, It is »leasant at this distance of time to be 
reminded of Confederate soldiers cheering the United 
States garrison as it left Fort Sumter, and of Beauregard 
specially mentioning in his offer of terms that the 
garrison were to be at liberty to salute the flag which 
they had “upheld so long and with so much fortitude.” 
Other departments of American history also come in for 
their due share of treatment; and we cannot but thank 
Mrs. Lamb for the pleasant introduction she gives us 
to the Livingston, Wadsworth, and other “ historic 
homes ” of the United States. 


Shakespeariana for October (Philadelphia, Pa., Leo- 
nard Scott Publishing Co.) opens with an interesting article 
by Mr. F. C. Burnand on “ Councils and Comedians,” in 
which the historical argument is ably set forth that 
there is, as Archbishop Affre remarked, no excommun, 
cation to “remove” from the stage, because none has 
ever been pronounced against it. The recent work of 
Jacob Feis on Shakspeare and Montaigne supplies Herr 
Karl Blind with the text for an argument in favour of the 
view that the study of Montaigne’s /ssays is the ground- 
work of the character of Hamlet. There is a good desl 
which might be read with profit by Shakspeare societies 
in our own country in the article by J. V. L. on the 
“Shakespeare Societies of America.’ The interest of 
Shakespeariana seems to us to be well sustained in its 
less imposing but more convenient form of issue. 

Apakt from the purpose it is specially designed to 
serve, the Christmas number of the Bookseller, with its 








innumerable illustrations and the proofs of literary 
enterprise it furnishes, is a useful possession. 


Amone Christmas numbers, that of the Court and 
Society Review, with a portrait of Sir F. Roberts by 
Mr. Rudolf Blind, and contributions by Mr, Philip 
Bourke Marston, Mr. R. E. Francillon, and Mr, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, deserves bonourable mention, 


In the first number of the new year we propose to 
begin a series of papers intended as a contribution toa 
History of the River Thames. The opening portion of 
this will deal with the primeval aspects and history of 
the Thames, and will advance some views concerning 
the early inhabitants of England, such as the existence 
of an English-speaking England 250 years B.c., the 
novelty of which will, it is hoped, prove their least re- 
commendation. The authorship of the series, will re- 
main, for the present, undisclosed. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily fur publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

K. E. R. has special reasons for desiring to know in 
what large city or town is a monument, dated 1630-1643, 
of which one of the erectors was George Donne, son of 
the Dean of St; Paul's. This« query in another form has 
elicited no answer. See 6' 8S, xii. 587. 

J.P. Posroate (“ Greek line on title-pages of Bagster’s 
tiblea ").—This line, the idea of which was supplied by 
Mr. Samuel Bagster, the founder of the firm of 8, 
Bagster & Sons, was first used in the Comprehensive 
Bible, January, 1827. It was rendered into Greek by 
Mr. Greenfield, who supplied the notes to that edition, 

W. H. Husk (‘School for Scandal ").—The genuine 
cast of this has been supplied by many correspondents, 
It is, as you say, accessible in Genest, and it is, more- 
over, to be found in so many places, we do not feel in- 
clined to substitute it for newer and more pressing matter, 

J. D. “God and the doctor we alike adore,” &c.—The 
proverb is translated from the Latin of Joseph Owen, of 
Oxford. A different rendering, commencing “ Our God 
and soldier we alike adore,” was given by Quarles. See 
iv. 499 ; v. 62, 469, 527. 

R. W. (“ Origin of the Name of Ruskin ”).—See 6% 
S. xii 145, 19). 

K. L. ¢“ The bar of Michael Angelo ”).—For an ex- 
planation of this phrase, see p. 155 ot the present volume 
of “N. & Q.” 

Miss F, (“ Astrakan Fur”’).—The subject is outside 
the range of our knowledge or interest, 
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NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries *"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to * The Publisher at the Office, 22, 
Took # Court, Curaitor Street, Chaneery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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